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GOLDE^f  GIRLS, 


CHAPTER  I. 

A   PARENTHETICAL    CHAPTER    OX    THE    PLACE    OF 
HIBIAN   NATURE  IN  FICTION. 

At  this  point  in  my  novel  of  '  Golden 
Girls,'  I  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  reply 
to  a  charsje  which  has  been  made  acrainst 
me  in  respect  of  this  production.  I  am 
called  a  Cynic.  Now,  I  have  hitherto,  in 
a  vague  sort  of  way,  understood  that  word 
to  denote  '  a  superior  person ;'  but  fearing 
to  trust  to  my  own  judgment  any  longer, 
especially  concerning  an  erudite  word  ap- 
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plied  to  myself,  I  went  to  my  library,  and 
took  down  ray  '  Johnson's  Dictionary.'  I 
confess  it  was  with  uneasy  sensations  that 
I  found  *  Cynic '  described  as  one  who  is 
*  currish,'  *  brutal,'  *  snarling ;'  epithets  which 
I  humbly  submit  are  harsh,  and  calculated, 
if  they  become  current  in  connection  with 
ray  works,  to  do  me  considerable  damage 
with  the  large  body  of  serious  persons  who 
now  maintain  that  I  am  one  of  the  few 
writers  of  fiction  who  combine  sound  didac- 
tic matter  with  as  faint  a  tincture  of  wit 
as  possible. 

I  therefore  deny  the  charge  altogether, 
and  proceed  to  explain  the  causes  from 
which  it  may  have  arisen.  It  has  been 
alleged  against  me,  for  instance,  that  I 
hold  the  Clergy  up  to  ridicule.  No  man 
more  highly  esteems  that  excellent  body 
of  persons;  but,  in  my  office  of  reporter 
of  mankind,    I    must   be   faithful.      What 
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am  I  to  do?  There  is  my  former  friend, 
Reginald  Reverse,  now  Bishop  of  Faroffria. 
Reginald  was,  at  the  outset  of  his  clerical 
career,  energetic,  enthusiastic,  fiercely  sacer- 
dotal, and  a  strenuous  upholder  of  clerical 
celibacy.  As  such,  especially  as  a  celibate, 
he  was  elevated  while  yet  a  young  man 
to  the  important  see  of  Faroffria.  Now, 
ladies,  judge  for  me,  when,  five  years  after 
my  friend's  consecration,  I  read  in  my 
Times,  'At  the  Palace,  Faroffria,  the  wife 
of  the  Risht  Rev.  Reginald  Reverse,  of 
TWINS !'  do  I  ridicule  the  clergy,  because 
I  gently  smile  at  Bishop  Reginald  ?  Do 
I  snarl — am  I  a  cur — if  I  remark  that  I 
should  like  to  note  the  cheeks  and  lips 
and  eyes  of  the  lady  who  converted  that 
enthusiastic  bachelor  of  piety  ? 

There,  again,  is  my  trusty  medical  adviser, 
Sir  Guinea  Fowle.     That  grave  and  skilled 

physician  took  one  pound  one  shilling  from 
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me  in  lawful  barter  for  his  dictum  that 
cognac  was  poison  to  every  two-legged 
creature.  I  went  away,  feeling  sure  that 
I  had  got  my  money's  worth,  and  that 
very  day  I  poured  sixteen  bottles  of  old 
^  French  brandy  down  the  sink,  my  cook 
looking  on  at  the  same  time  with  an  ex- 
pression which  I  shall  never  forget.  That 
night  week,  at  10.45,  I  entered  the  refresh- 
ment-room of  Charing  Cross  station — I  am 
particular  as  to  place  and  hour,  to  show 
that  I  am  not  inventing — I  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  Sir  Guinea,  and,  when  expect- 
ing to  see  him  raise  a  glass  of  milk  to  his 
lips,  I  heard  him  ask  in  a  decided  voice 
for  '  a  split  soda  and  a  glass  of  brandy.' 
Now,  am  I  a  cur,  a  brute,  a  snarler,  be- 
cause I  jotted  down  that  surprising  inci- 
dent? So,  when,  in  a  scientific  spirit,  I 
point  out  some  phenomenal  inconsistency 
in  the  inspiriting  character  of  the  British 
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lawyer,  do  I  therefore   snarl  at  an   entire 
profession  ? 

I  here  protest  that  I  have  a  hearty  ad- 
miration for  every  variety  of  my  fellow-sub- 
jects— parsons,  soldiers,  doctors,  players, 
artists,  musicians,  philosophers,  and  those 
other  classes  of  refined  and  intelliorent  men 
whom  it  is  my  duty  to  portray.  Let  no 
one  call  me  cur  because  I  occasionally  insert 
a  crack  in  a  character.  Did  I  revile  my 
photographer's  camera  the  other  day  because, 
when  I  studied  the  negative,  m}'  nose  came 
out  big  where  a  nose  ought  to  be  little,  and 
little  where  a  nose  ought  to  be  big  ?  Xo  ; 
I  rubbed  my  nose  in  an  investigating  spirit, 
and  then  held   my  tongue. 

I  therefore  beg  the  critics  that  they  will 
suffer  me  to  hawk  my  wares  in  peace,  and 
not  spoil  ray  little  bit  of  custom.  I  have 
a  certain  pleasure  in  repeating  that  I  am  no 
cur,  but  a  respectable,  hard-working  novel- 
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ist ;  and  I  here  issue  a  notice  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern  that  on  the  day  men  cease  to 
be  inconsistent,  self-conceited,  foolish,  heady, 
or  malicious,  I  shall  commence  a  novel,  in 
which  every  gentleman  shall  be  handsome 
and  honourable ;  and  there  shall  be  no 
disagreeable  reflections  and  no  bad  lan- 
guage ;  and  people  shall  go  to  bed  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  nobody  will  try  to  cheat 
nobody,  and  the  performers  will  never  let 
their  angry  passions  rise ;  and  the  whole 
shall  be  so  soft  and  sweet  and  virtuous  that 
all  men  will  confess  that  when,  in  former 
times,  I  depicted  less  engaging  scenes,  the 
fault  lay  in  Mankind,  and  not  in  me. 


CHAPTER  II. 

STRANGERS  IN  TICKENHAM. 

Samuel  Badger  was  making  his  second 
visit  to  Tickenham,  and  Daniel  Ruddock  his 
first,  for  this  occasion.  Three  days  before, 
Samuel  had  taken  rooms  for  his  whole 
party,  and  his  easy  compliant  manners,  with 
regard  to  terms,  impressed  Mrs.  Ralph  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  immense 
fortune.  To-day  Daniel  Ruddock,  by  his 
grasping  ways,  gained  for  himself  the 
reputation  of  a  man  quite  out  at  elbows,  and 
(in  the  current  phraseology  of  the  trades- 
people) not  good  for  much.  Daniel  nibbled 
at  the  terms  all  round  like  a  rat  at  a  ship- 
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biscuit.  First  he  knocked  something  off 
the  rent ;  then  he  reduced  the  charge  for 
kitchen  fire ;  then  for  table  linen ;  then 
for  boot-cleaning,  and  even  when  the 
landlady  mentioned  one  shilling  a  week  for 
*  castors '  Daniel  boldly  faced  her  and  said 
sixpence  was  the  outside  he  would  give, 
and  that  if  she  did  not  close  with  the  offer 
on  the  spot  he  would  withdraw  it  and  buy 
his  own  pepper  and  salt.  The  landlady, 
cowering  before  the  alternative,  yielded. 

'  So  you  perceive,  Samuel,'  Daniel  said, 
hugging  himself  as  they  walked  away 
together,  '  I  saved  on  the  whole  affair,  let 
me  see — in  rent,  five  shillings  a  week ;  in 
table-linen,  sixpence ;  in  boot-cleaning, 
fourpence ;  in  kitchen  fire,  one  shilling  j  in 
castors,  sixpence  ;  total,  seven  and  fourpence. 
Suppose  we  stay  here  for  a  month.  Four 
times  seven  and  fourpence  is  exactly  twenty- 
nine  shillings  and  fourpence.     One  pound 
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nine  and  fourpence  in  my  pocket  instead  of 
going  into  hers.'  Daniel  threw  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the 
lodging-house.  '  Xow  suppose  I  were 
to  put  that  one  pound  nine  and  fourpence 
out  at  compound  interest,  and  leave  it 
alone  for  twenty  years,  never  asking  a  ques- 
tion about  it,  just  letting  the  sum  go  rolling 
over  and  over,  why,  at  the  end  of  the  time 
there  would  be  quite  a  handful  of  money  ! 
And  mark — all  got  without  labour  !  Only 
a  few  determined  words  at  the  beginning !' 

*  Ah,  Daniel,'  Samuel  Badger  said,  with  a 
sigh,  'you  deserve  to  have  money!  You 
make  such  a  good  use  of  it.' 

At  times  Daniel  would  talk  with  most 
pious  ease ;  and  now,  leaning  a  little  to- 
wards his  friend,  he  said, 

'  If  the  Lord  gives  us  money  we  are  to 
show  that  we  value  it,  Samuel,  and  not 
fliog  it  back  in  His  face  !' 
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*  Quite  so,'  Samuel  said.  '  That  is  what  I 
call  true  practical  religion,  Daniel.' 

As  they  were  stepping  into  the  train, 
Samuel  returned  to  the  subject  of  which 
his  heart  was  full. 

'  I  am  to  have  the  refusal  of  that  proper- 
ty, am  I  not  ?' 

'Remember,'  Daniel  answered,  'there  is 
no  contract.  I  have  not  pledged  myself  to 
sell.' 

'  That  is  perfectly  understood,'  the  poor 
gull  replied.  '  We  are  both  men  of 
honour.     I  only  mean  in  case — ' 

'  Well — in  case,'  Daniel  said.  '  You  shall 
have  the  refusal.' 

'Thank  you,'  Samuel  said,  'thank  you 
many  times.  This  is  what  I  call  friendly- 
treatment  !' 

'  As  to  Sally,'  Daniel  said,  with  an  air  of 
indifference.  '  I  think  you  had  better  say 
nothing  to  her — at  first.' 
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'  Upon  that  subject  I  have  quite  made  up 
my  mind/  Samuel  answered.  ^I  am,  as 
you  very  properly  put  it,  the  head  of  the 
family.  Responsibility  must  rest  on  some 
one,  and  Providence  has  laid  it  upon 
me.' 

And  so  Samuel  and  Daniel  went  home 
together  like  brethren. 

There  was  one  person  who  managed  to 
find  out  everything  about  the  Golden  Girls 
and  their  intended  visit  to  Tickenham. 
This  was  Sholto  Alexander.  It  is  not  easy 
to  describe  all  that  passed  through  the 
young  fellow's  brain  :  the  glow  of  pleasure 
at  the  idea  of  Violet  being  so  near,  the 
mad  hope  that  something  might  turn  up  to 
make  the  course  of  his  love  run  smooth. 
He  even  dreamed  of  her  losing  all  her 
property — the  whole  great  mass  of  wealth 
vanishing  by  fraud  or  folly,  all  her  friends 
departing ;  he  coming  forward  then  as  lover 
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and  guardian.  Gladly  the  unworldly 
young  fellow  would  have  taken  her  with- 
out a  penny,  even  then  the  best  prize  of 
life.  But  this  was  only  a  dream.  The 
fact  was  that  he  was  only  a  poor  struggling 
doctor,  and  she  a  Golden  Girl,  and  so  he 
must  love  and  love,  but  make  no  sign. 

However,  he  found  out  the  train  they 
were  to  arrive  by.  From  afar  he  watched 
the  steam  of  the  engine  as  it  came  into  the 
station.  He  loitered  in  the  High  Street  to 
see  the  carriage  pass.  He  was  actually  on 
the  bridge  when  the  carriage  drove  by,  and 
there  was  Yiolet  gazing  straight  at  him  ! 

She  was  so  artfully  pillowed  up  that  she 
seemed  to  sit  erect.  The  journey  and  the 
excitement  had  brought  out  upon  her  pale 
cheeks  a  fine  vermilion,  which,  contrasting 
with  her  dark  hair  and  white  skin,  made 
her  quite  dazzling  to  look  upon.  She  gave 
Sholto  the  brightest,  sweetest  greeting   as 
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she  went  by,  for  love  and  kindliness  were 
part  of  this  delicate  creature's  being.  Little 
she  dreamt  how  that  sweet  sad  smile,  irra- 
diating all  her  fragile  beauty,  forged  the 
last  link  in  the  chain  that  held  the  young 
doctor  in  captivity.  He  felt,  when  she  had 
passed  by,  that  hitherto  he  had  been  only 
playing  at  love ;  he  had  never  really  loved 
till  now.  Swiftly  the  carriage  flew  on. 
Mildred  recognised  Sholto,  but  he  did  not 
notice  her.  Violet  had  magnetised  him  ; 
and  yet,  amidst  all  his  excitement,  he  had 
been  collected  enough  to  remark  to  himself 
that  she  did  not  seem  so  delicate  after 
all! 

Vain  appearance  !  Scarcely  had  the 
carriage  turned  the  corner  and  vanished 
from  Sholto's  view  than  Violet,  laying  her 
head  wearily  on  her  sister's  shoulder,  mur- 
mured, 

*  Oh,  Milly,  1  am  so  tired  !     I   feel  so 
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weak.  My  strength  is  going,  Milly  ;  I 
know  it  is.  It  grows  less  and  less  every 
day!' 

*  Don't  talk  that  way,'  Mildred  cried, 
affecting  gaiety.  'You  frightened  little 
pussy!  You  are  going  to  be  strong  and 
healthy  before  the  summer  is  over.' 

Violet  smiled  sadly,  and  closed  her  eyes. 
Mildred  bent  over  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
and  looked  down  into  the  road.  A  mo- 
ment after,  one  great  tear  fell  flashing  from 
her  cheek,  and  dropped  into  the  summer 
dust. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WiUTING  FOR   THE   SUNSET. 

It  was  early  summer  evening.  The  trees 
wore  their  garments  of  green  in  the  un- 
tarnished beauty  of  the  spring;  the  fields 
were  full  of  flowers  ;  the  sky  was  deep, 
unruffled  blue  ;  and  the  pastures  and  the 
woods  which  clothed  the  low  hills  round 
about  Tickenham  were  all  in  the  full  glory 
of  the  yeari  prime. 

The  parish  church  of  Tickenham  was  a 
grand  building,  begun  in  Norman  times,  but 
with  addition  after  addition  made  as  the 
old  fell  away  or  became  insufficient ;  so 
that    its    very    masonry,    dog-toothed     or 
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perpendicular,  was  a  record  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  English  history.  These  matters 
were  for  the  architectural  or  antiquarian 
eye.  The  mere  human  observer  saw  a 
grey  building  hoary  with  years  and  wea- 
ther, a  grand  tower,  and  a  graveyard  where 
generations  were  lying  in  unbroken  sleep. 
Scholar  and  peasant  might  each  fashion  a 
moral  for  himself  as  he  looked  at  Ticken- 
ham  Church.  But  why  should  I  say  Tick- 
enham  Church  ?  In  almost  every  town  in 
England  there  is  the  same  sort  of  edifice 
— a  sermon  in  stone,  and  a  history  too, 
where  the  record  of  Saxon  and  Norman, 
Plantagenet  and  Tudor,  are  set  side  by  side 
with  the  simple  legend  of  John  Nobody, 
for  whom  physicians  were  in  vain,  whose 
rustic  dust,  of — 

'  Neighbour  kind 

And  husband  dear, 
In  glorious  hope 
Lies  buried  here.' 
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The  house  which  Samuel  Badger  had 
chosen  was  close  to  the  church,  and  the 
windows  of  the  rooms  allotted  to  Mildred 
and  Yiolet  commanded  a  full  view  of  it. 
Here  on  Sunday  evening  the  two  girls  were 
sitting  enjoying  the  cooler  air.  Mildred 
had  a  Prayer  Book  beside  her,  for  she 
had  been  reading  the  service  to  Yiolet ; 
and  they  had  followed  the  congregation 
through  the  whole,  for  chant  and  anthem 
were  perfectly  audible. 

Now  it  was  sermon  time,  and  they  could 
hear  nothing,  except  when  the  preacher 
raised  his  voice  for  a  moment,  and  a  few 
broken  words  came  across  on  the  quiet 
summer  air.  The  sisters  had  been  talking, 
and  their  talk  >  had  soon  stolen  away  to 
secular  things.  Violet's  mind  was  full  of 
one  matter.  She  had  discovered  her  sister's 
secret,  for  a  little  semi-sportive  questioning 
had  elicited  from  Mildred  a  confession  that 

VOL.  III.  c 
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she  was  fond  of  Sholto  Alexander.  Mil- 
dred had  also  told  Violet — what  she  her- 
self truly  believed — that  Sholto  was  in  love 
with  her,  but  would  make  no  advances 
because  he  was  poor  and  she  was  rich. 

-Violet  could  not  correct  this  erroneous 
supposition,  for  she  had  not  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  the  actual  state  of  Sholto's 
affections;  and  on  this  basis  of  misunder- 
standing the  two  sisters  were  now  convers- 
ing. It  was  Violet's  firm  conviction  that 
she  would  not  live  long,  and  the  great  idea 
of  her  life  was  to  see  Mildred  happy  in 
the  love  of  somebody  who  would  console 
her  when  the  inevitable  parting  came. 
Violet  knew  how  passionately  Mildred 
loved  her,  and  it  was  the  tender  creature's 
constant  prayer  that  her  sister  might  not 
be  quite  heart-broken  when  she  died. 

Now  Violet  was  disposed  to  like  Sholto. 
His  manly,  engaging  face  had  attracted  her ; 
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she  was  sure  he  must  be  good  and  true. 
Still  more  she  liked  him  for  his  mother's 
sake.  One  of  the  first  who  called  upon  her 
when  she  came  to  Tickenham  was  Mrs. 
Alexander;  and,  when  Yiolet  told  her  that 
she  had  no  hope  of  recovery,  that  good 
woman,  instead  of  trvini]^  to  lighten  her 
fears  as  others  did,  began  to  speak  about 
the  hopes  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  life 
of  the  world  to  come  with  a  sincerity  and 
earnestness  unattainable  by  any  but  those 
who  are  sincerely  pious.  Indeed,  when  she 
told  the  timid  girl  of  hopes  and  promises 
which  take  away  the  fear  of  death,  the  good 
woman  was  only  uttering  her  inmost  heart ; 
and  Violet  felt  comforted  from  that  hour, 
and  was  ready  to  obey  the  strong  and  ster- 
ling friend  who  bent  over  and  bid  her, 
when  she  entered  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  to  trust  and  not  be  afraid.  Now. 
as  the  sick  girl's  regard  for  Mrs.  x^lexander 

c2 
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grew,  the  more  also  grew  her  desire  to  see 
Mildred  ens^aged  to  Sholto. 

Violet  thought  nothing  of  poverty  on  one 
side  or  affluence  on  the  other.  Of  what 
significance  were  these  baubles  in  her  eyes, 
with  her  foot  in  the  grave,  and  the  hour  of 
inexorable  reality  so  close  at  hand  ?  To 
know  that  Milly  Avould  be  married  to  Sholto, 
and  that  she  would  have  Margaret  Alexan- 
der for  a  friend,  a  counsellor,  and  a  mother, 
was  better,  in  Violet's  eyes,  than  the  prom- 
ise of  a  title  or  a  fine  family  name.  Ac- 
cordingly she  was  working  in  her  quiet  way 
to  bring  Mildred  and  Sholto  together  as 
lovers,  before  the  time  when  all  power  over 
her  sister's  future  must  pass  away  from  her 
for  ever. 

'  If  he  is  really  in  love  with  you,  Milly,' 
Violet  said,  towards  the  close  of  a  long 
conversation,  '  and  only  afraid  to  speak  be- 
cause you  are  so  rich,  it  is  a  great  pity.' 
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'Never  mind,'  Mildred  replied,  with  a 
haughty  touch  in  her  manner.  '  If  he 
wants  me,  he  can  ask  me.  If  he  is  afraid 
of  being  thought  a  fortune-hunter,  let  him 
take  the  consequences.     I  don't  care.' 

But  Mildred  did  not  mean  what  she  said, 
and  well  Violet  knew  it. 

'  I  don't  care,'  Mildred  repeated,  seeing 
Violet  did  not  make  any  answer.  '  I  have 
got  you,  and  I  want  no  more.' 

This  was  true,  at  least,  as  Mildred's  mois- 
tening eyes  bore  witness,  while  she  caressed 
Violet's  poor  wasting  hand. 

'  You  will  not  have  me  long,  darling,' 
the  sick  girl  said,  in  a  low  whisper. 

'  Hush,  hush  !'  Mildred  said,  as  if  there 
were  danger  in  the  very  utterance.  '  You 
must  not  say  it,  Violet ;  I  cannot  let  you 
go.  Lover  or  husband,  no  one  would  ever 
be  what  you  are  to  me !' 

And  Mildred  turned  her  face  away,  for 
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she  would  never  let  anyone  see  her  weep ; 
but  she  still  held  Violet's  hand,  and  Violet 
knew  by  the  convulsions  of  her  clasp  what 
a  storm  was  in  her  breast. 

'  1  am  only  a  trouble  to  you,  Milly,'  she 
murmured.  ^  It  is  weariness  and  watching 
all  the  day  long.' 

'  It  is  no  weariness !'  Mildred  cried.  '  It 
is  joy  to  be  with  you,  to  comfort  you,  to 
make  you  happy !  All  I  ask  God  is  to  give 
me  the  same  weariness  and  watching  for 
years  to  come,  and  to  take  whatever  else 
He  likes  away.' 

'  Very  well,  Milly,'  Violet  said,  trying  to 
speak  more  cheerfully.  *  I  promise  you  I 
will  try  hard  to  get  better.  I  will  eat  and 
drink  whatever  they  tell  me,  and  perhaps 
I  may  grow  strong  again.  I  am  young : 
that  is  what  all  the  doctors  say.' 

Mildred  became  radiant  at  hearing  Violet 
speak  in  this  way ;  there  was  hope  in  her 
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ver}'  resolve  to  be  hopeful ;  and  the  sick 
girl  for  her  brave  effort  had  her  reward  ia 
her  sister  s  face. 

'  Listen/  Violet  said,  as  the  organ  began 
to  play.     '  It  is  the  Evening  Hymn.' 

She  closed  her  eyes.     The  voices  of  the 

singers  blending  with  the  notes  of  the  organ 

came  across  upon  the  golden   evening  air, 

and  the  sound  seemed  to  soothe  Violet,  for 

an  expression  of  repose  came  over  her  face 

as  if  she   were  settling  to    sleep.     Mildred 

meanwhile  watched  her  with  loving  eyes  ; 

and  suddenly  amidst  the  choir  of  voices   a 

clear  soprano,  high  above  all  the  rest,  with 

every  syllable  articulate,  sang  sweetly  out  : 

'  Teach  me  to  live  that  I  may  dread, 
The  grave  as  little  as  my  bed.' 

Perhaps  the  slumbering  girl  half  heard 
the  words,  and  dreamily  framed  them  into 
a  Nunc  Dimittis  for  herself.  A  smile  of 
perfect  peace  played  over  her  lips,  and  as 
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she  lay  there,  frail,  lovely,  pure  as  a  lily,  her 
gentle  breast  agitated  by  nothing  except 
self- forgetting  love,  she  was  just  such  an 
image  as  might  have  suggested  to  the  godly 
old  bishop  his  devout  and  sturdy  lines. 


^•:) 


CHAPTER  lY. 

IN  WHICH  SAMUEL  BADGER  TITTERS  BEHIND  HIS 
HAND,  AND  THEN  GROANS  FOR  A  WHOLE 
AFTERNOON. 

Sally  Badger  declared  she  was  delighted 
with  Tickenham.  The  scenery  pleased  her. 
For  four-and-twenty  hours  she  maintained, 
with  immovable  constancy,  that  the  quiet 
pleased  her.  Not  to  have  to  scold  servants ; 
nor  to  ring  bells  to  waken  sleepers  at  fear- 
ful hours  in  the  morning ;  nor  to  quarrel 
with  the  butcher's  boy  about  the  weight  of 
the  beef;  to  leave  all  to  the  keeper  of  the 
lodgings ;  and,  holding  her  responsible  for 
everything,  to  be  able  to  punish  the  domes- 
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tic  misdoings  of  the  day  with  one  Neronian 
stroke  instead  of — as  she  herself  put  it — 
hammering  first  at  one,  then  at  another,  all 
day  long — this,  Sally  vowed,  was  as  good  as 
a  tour  in  Switzerland. 

'  As  good  as  a  tour  in  Switzerland,'  Sally 
said,  looking  round  the  breakfast-table  with 
wonderful  good-humour.  '  Or  better.  Just 
fancy  me  wearing  a  pair  of  heavy  hob-nailed 
boots,  carrying  an  alpenstock,  and  perhaps  a 
small  knapsack,' — Sally  liked  the  idea  of  this 
masculine  appendage — '  toiling  up  a  great 
mountain-side- — —' 

'  And  stumbling  now  and  again,  mother,' 
suggested  Hector ;  '  and  hurting  yourself 
against  the  mountain-side.' 

'  In  which  case,  Sally,  my  love,'  Samuel 
Badger  said,  venturing  in  the  face  of  her 
good-humour  to  make  a  joke — '■  in  which 
case  the  mountain  would  hear  about  it.' 

'  Sammy  !'  Mrs.  Badger  called  out,  with 
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sudden  and  dangerous  symptoms  in  her  eye, 
*  if  you  take  my  advice  you  won't  try  to  be 
witty.    It  does  not  sit  well  on  you,  Sammy.' 

For  once  in  his  life  Samuel  Badger  re- 
plied to  his  wife's  rebuke  by  putting  his 
hands  to  his  face,  under  the  pretence  of  con- 
cealing a  laugh,  but  really  to  draw  attention 
to  it.  The  truth  was,  Samuel  felt  so  elated 
when  he  thought  of  the  land  he  was  to 
purchase  and  the  fortune  he  was  to  make 
that  he  feared  his  wife  no  longer.  He  was 
the  superior  being.  Meanwhile  the  inferior 
being  noticed  his  awkward  and  unparalleled 
giggle,  and  resolved  sooner  or  later  to  pun- 
ish  him  for  it.  Most  likely  sooner,  Sally 
thought  to  herself. 

For  the  present  she  held  her  peace. 
What,  she  asked,  was  everybody  going  to 
do  ?  Everybody^  had  an  engagement. 
Hector  remarked  that,  as  the  Ruddocks 
had  arrived  yesterday,  he  would  walk  over 
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there  and  make  a  call  on  Eugene.  Mildred 
was  going  to  read  to  Violet.  Samuel  was 
going  to  stroll  down  to  the  spa  and  look 
about  him,  which  he  said  with  a  most  mys- 
terious face,  and  then  broke  into  a  laugh, 
thinking  what  a  clever  fellow  he  was. 
This  laugh  also  his  wife  noticed  with 
menacing  thoughts  in  her  mind. 

'  For  my  part/  Sally  said,  '  I  shall  walk 
about  the  place  and  see  what  is  to  be  seen.' 

'  Come  with  me,  my  love,'  Samuel  said. 
'■  Let  us  look  at  the  pump-room  and  taste 
the  waters  ;  and  then  ' — here  Samuel  had  a 
sly  and  important  look — '  we  may  look  at 
the  adjacent  ground — land,  I  mean — just 
for  a  little  relaxation,  Sally,  my  dear.' 

He  giggled  again,  and  his  wife  shifted  in 
her  chair,  but  somehow  controlled  her  irri- 
tation ;  then  she  set  off  with  her  husband, 
and  they  got,  without  further  collision,  to 
the  spa. 
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Sally  could  never  restrain  her  ruling 
passion  for  order,  and  as  she  surveyed  the 
tangled  pleasure-walks  and  flower-beds  she 
remarked  that  if  she  owned  the  houses 
around  she  would  take  care  that  the 
grounds  were   properly  kept. 

At  the  mention  of  ownini^  the  houses 
around  Samuel  could  not  repress  his  laugh- 
ter; and  for  the  fourth  time  in  half  an 
hour  his  wife  saw  him  laughing  at  some- 
thing which  she  did  not  understand. 

'What  are  you  laughing  at,  Sammy?'  she 
asked,  irritably.     '  Is  my  dress  all  right  ?' 

'  Perfectly  right,  my  love.' 

^  Have  I  said  anything  absurd  r' 

'Nothing,  my  dear/  Samuel  answered, 
*You  made  a  most  sensible  observation,  my 
love.' 

'Then  don't  laudi  behind  your  hand, 
Sammy,  like  a  fool.' 

Sally  was  not  pleased  with  the  spa.     The 
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great  damp  room,  the  tattered  paper,  the 
mould,  and  the  general  decay  teased  her. 

'  If  I  had  a  brush,'  she  said,  '  I  would 
sweep  the  floor  myself.' 

Secretly,  like  a  conspirator,  Samuel,  the 
arch-plotter,  was  leading  his  unconscious 
wife  to  the  point  whither  he  had  all  along 
been  tending.  They  stood  on  the  borders 
of  the  grounds,  and  before  them  stretched 
the  acres  which  the  far-sighted  parent  of 
Daniel  Ruddock  had  purchased  with  an  eye 
to  the  future.  Flat  acres  they  were,  un- 
cared  for,  with  a  few  cattle  feeding  here 
and  there,  and  feeding  sadly,  as  if  what 
they  cropped  was  hardly  worth  the  trouble 
of  a  bite.  In  the  prophetic  eyes  of  Samuel 
Badger  the  expanse  became  a  park  with 
fine  villas,  ornamental  gardens,  the  sun 
shining,  a  band  playing,  and  the  whole 
scene  astir  with  fashionable  life.  Such  are 
the    seductive    pictures   of  watering-places 
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which  solicit  the  traveller  as  he  paces  the 
railway-station  waiting  for  his  train,  in  which 
the  sky  is  always  clear  blue  and  the  hills 
living  green,  and  the  sea  always  at  high 
tide,  and  the  terraces  all  brand  new,  and 
the  vehicles  all  carriages  with  high-stepping 
pairs. 

'There  is  nothing  to  see  here,  Sammy,' 
his  wife  said — '  nothing  whatever,  except 
fields  and  hedsres  and  cows.' 

'  Observe,  Sally,  my  love,'  remarked 
Samuel,  with  his  imaginary  picture  before 
his  eves,  '  the  situation  is  a  crood  one — near 
the  church,  not  very  far  from  the  post- 
office.' 

*  The  post-office,  Sammy !'  his  wife  ex- 
claimed. '  Are  the  cows  going  to  post 
letters  ?' 

'  No,  my  dear,  of  course  not,'  he  replied, 
in  some  confusion.  '  All  I  meant  was  that 
— that  the  situation  is  what  vou  call  central ; 
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and  that,  as  the  ground  is  level,  good  roads 
and  footways  could  be  easily  made.' 

'  Sammy,  how  you  talk  !'  his  wife  called 
out,  indignantly.  '  Roads  and  footways  !  I 
never  heard  such  stuff!  One  would  think 
you  were  not  quite  awake.  Are  you  afraid 
of  the  cattle  wetting  their  feet  ?' 

In  the  exultation  of  his  splendid  secret, 
and  in  consciousness  of  his  own  strength ^ 
Mr.  Badger  tittered  again.  As  before,  he 
made  a  pretence  of  hiding  his  mirth,  but  he 
meant  Sally  to  see  it  all  the  while.  And 
she  did  see  it,  and  so  her  anger  grew  hot, 
and  Samuel's  time  was  at  hand. 

'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sammy,'  his  wife 
said,  '  I  will  give  you  a  good  shake.  You 
are  not  quite  awake.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  am,  love,'  cried  Samuel,  in  no 
little  momentary  alarm.  *  You  need  not 
shake  me,  I  assure  you.  The  fact  was,  I 
made  a  little  remark  in  my  own  mind,  and 
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I  let  it  slip,  and  you  had  not  the  context 
before  you,  and  no  doubt  it  did  seem  out  of 
connection ;  but  the  remark  was  quite  point- 
ed, my  love,  and  I  am  as  clear  as  you  are — 
perhaps  a  little  clearer/ 

Here  Samuel  laughed  for  the  sixth  time. 

*  Sammy,'  his  wife  said,  '  you  are  feverish 
and  excited.  You  must  go  home  and  take 
off  your  clothes  and  lie  down  till  dinner- 
time.' 

'  My  love,'  Samuel  said,  positively  tri- 
uniphant  to  think  that  what  his  wife  imagin- 
ed to  be  mere  feverish  excitement  was  true 
intellectual  elevation — '  my  love,  I  am  per- 
fectly well.  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sanOj 
Sally.' 

This  quotation  Samuel  delivered  with  a 
scholarly  air,  and  then  he  laughed  once 
more.  It  was  his  seventh  laugh  that  morn- 
ing, and  his  last. 

'Mens    sana    and    fiddlestick-ends!'    ex- 

VOL.  III.  D 
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claimed  the  Philistine  Sally.  '  You  are  ill. 
You  shall  go  to  bed !' 

*  Wh/VT  !'  Samuel  exclaimed,  with  energy 
unusual  to  hira,  but  elicited  by  a  sudden 
conception  of  the  fix  into  which  he  had  got 
himself,  '  go  to  bed  this  fine  morning  ! — go 
to  bed  when  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  me !' 

'  There  is  something  the  matter  with  you  !' 
his  wife  cried  out,  impatiently.  '  How  have 
you  talked  ? — about  pasture-land  being 
better  for  being  near  the  church,  and  cows 
wanting  to  post  letters  !' 

'Now,  Sally,  ray  love,'  Samuel  remon- 
strated, '  that  is  very  unfair.  I  never  said  a 
word  about  cows  posting  letters.' 

'  You  talked  about  the  post-office  being 
near  to  a  cow-field,  and  what  else  could  you 
mean  ?'  Sally  retorted.  '  Something  must 
have  upset  you.  You  shall  do  as  I  tell  you, 
and  lie  quietly  down  until  dinner-time.' 
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*  This  sunshiny  day !'  exclaimed  poor 
Samuel ;  ^  when  the  breeze  is  so  refreshing, 
and  I  never  felt  better  in  my  life  ! — take 
my  clothes  off,  and  lie  down  till  dinner- 
time !' 

*  Don't  argue  with  me,  Sammy !'  his  wife 
said,  in  her  most  imperative  tones.  '  You 
shall  do  as  I  tell  you.  I  will  have  no 
questions  asked.  Something  has  upset  you  ; 
you  have  not  been  yourself  all  the  morning, 
fidgeting  about,  walking  up  and  down, 
giggling  like  a  simpleton.  Xothing  is  so 
good  for  you  as  bed.' 

In  vain  Samuel  protested.  His  wife,  irri- 
tated as  well  as  puzzled  by  his  absurd  beha- 
viour, resolved,  by  the  same  discipline,  to 
cure  him  if  he  was  ill,  and  to  chastise  him  if 
he  was  saucy.  Plunged  in  remorse  and 
confusion,  reasoning  hopelessly,  the  miserable 
Samuel  was  marched  home.  Contradict  his 
wife  he  dare  not ;  but  over  and  over  again 

D  2 
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he  pleaded,  trying  to  alter  her  decree.  On 
the  doorstep  he  made  one  effort ;  in  the 
parlour  another ;  and  then,  as  Sally  drove 
him  upstairs  before  her  like  an  unwilling 
animal,  he  kept  turning  round,  struggling  to 
convince  her  with  futile  sentences,  like, 
'  Sally,  my  love,  if  you  will  only  listen  ;'  or, 
*I  assure  you,  my  dear,  I  am  in  better 
health  than  you  are.'  But  all  was  in  vain. 
He  was  walked  into  his  bed-room,  laid 
upon  his  bed ;  the  room  was  carefully  dark- 
ened ;  and  Samuel  Badger  was  left  to  reflect 
on  his  sagacity  in  first  keeping  a  secret  from 
his  wife,  and  then  tittering  over  the  mystery 
before  her  face. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

IN  ^HICH  A  COUPLE  WITH  GREY  HEADS  AND  AN- 
OTHER COUPLE  WITH  GREEN  HEARTS  DELIVER 
JUDGMENT  ON  LOVE  AND  MATRIMONY. 

The  Major  and  his  daughter  were  still  on 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  and  the  same 
evening  Mildred  walked  over  to  see  Vic- 
toria. She  found  her  friend  with  very  red 
eyes.  Poor  Victoria  had  been  having  a 
good  cry,  and  no  mistake ;  and  the  oddest 
part  of  the  matter  was,  she  had  spent  the 
daintiest,  happiest  morning  she  had  ever 
known.  Yet  why  call  that  odd  ?  What  sc 
like  an  April  day  as  this  life  of  ours  ?  Blue, 
shiny  skies,  gleaming  clouds,  leaves  glisten- 
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ing,  birds  singing,  buds  opening;  then  in 
ten  minutes  the  grey  cloud  over  all,  and  the 
pelting  rain  !  But  let  us  hear  why  Victoria 
was  crying. 

Bob  had  come  over  to  see  her  that  morn- 
ing. Love  was  polishing  this  loutish  fellow ; 
and,  as  his  father  had  fully  explained  to  him 
that  he  was  too  poor  to  marry  his  cousin, 
Bob  was  now  full  of  resolutions  of  making 
his  fortune.  And  the  generous  resolve  was 
good  for  the  lad.  If  I  had  ten  thousand 
sons,  I  would  say  to  everyone  of  them  : 
'  Choose  some  good  girl,  and  if  she  choose 
you  back  again,  then  keep  heart  and  life 
spotless  for  her,  and  work  hard  to  make  a 
nest  for  your  dove  ;  and  meantime  let  the 
vision  of  her  be  all  your  joy  until  her  ver}^ 
self  comes  to  you,  fluttering  and  palpitating, 
to  nestle  with  you  always.'  But  I  forget 
my  vow  against  lecturing.  Bob,  I  said, 
came  to  see  Victoria ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Marma- 
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duke  and  the  Major  were  out,  the  young 
couple  strolled  into  the  garden,  which  was 
sheltered  and  quiet — ^just  the  place  where 
lovers  might  saunter.  Bob  told  Victoria, 
with  downcast  face,  what  his  father  had 
said ;  and  she,  poor  girl,  sighed  and  hung 
her  head.  Then  Bob  took  her  hand,  and, 
with  his  bij^  sun-coloured  face  full  of  love 
and  resolution,  went  on  : 

*  I  don't  care,  Vic — marry  you  I  will ! 
Remember,  father  does  not  dislike  you ; 
quite  the  opposite — he  thinks  you  an  awful- 
ly jolly  girl,  and  says  so.  It's  the  money, 
Vic  ;  that's  where  it  is.     We  are  so  poor  !' 

'  It  is  so  troublesome  being  poor,  Bob  !' 

*  But  look  here,  Vic ' — smiting  a  great 
palm  with  a  great  fist — '  I  am  going  to 
make  a  heap  of  money,  as  sure  as  my  name 
is  Bob.     I  mean  to  make  a  fortune.' 

'  How  will  you  make  a  fortune,  Bob  ?' 
'Well,    I   can't  say  just  in  a  moment — 
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somehow,  you  know.     There  are  such  lots 
of  ways  of  making  money.' 

*  People  must  be  very  clever  to  make  a 
fortune,  must  they  not,  Bob  ?* 

'  Of  course.  But  look  here,  I  am't  at  all 
sure  that  I  am  not  clever.  You  know 
Jack  Spearman  ? — that  tall  fellow  with  the 
round  shoulders  and  the  spectacles — he 
makes  no  end  of  money  by  writing  novels. 
I  thought  last  week  that  I  would  try  my 
hand  at  a  novel  myself/ 

*  Nonsense,  Bob!'  Victoria  laughed  at 
the  idea. 

'  Yes,  I  assure  you.  Tell  you  how  I 
managed  it.  I  got  a  bottle  of  ink,  and  a 
bundle  of  pens,  and  a  quire  of  foolscap  •  and 
I  went  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
began — began  straight  off,  you  know — 
throw  your  heart  over,  nothing  like  it !  "  It 
was  a  dusty  day  in  June  " — I  opened  that 
way  because  so  many  novels  do  begin  with 
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dusty  or  stormy  days.  Somehow  nothing 
more  would  come ;  and  after  I  had  sat  look- 
ing at  the  paper  for  some  time,  I  scratched 
that  out,  and  put  in,  '^  It  was  a  gusty  day  in 
December  ;"  but  that  was  no  better.  I  gave 
it  up  at  last.  I  don't  think,  Vie,  that  I 
should  make  much  by  novels.' 

'Not  very  likely,  Bob.' 

'  But  I  tell  you  what — we  can  go  to 
Canada.' 

*  Canada,  dear  boy  !     What  for?' 

*  Oh  !  lots  of  fellows  go  to  Canada — 
with  wives,  you  know — and  get  on  like 
houses  afire.' 

'  How  do  they  get  on.  Bob  ?' 

'  Why,  they  clear  estates,  and  they  fell 
trees,  and  they  raise  cattle,  and — and  they 
get  the  beef,  you  know.' 

'  And  should  we  two  have  to  fell  trees 
and  to  get  beef?' 

'  Of  course.     I  could  fell  the  trees,  and 
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you  could  cook  the  beef  and  manage  the 
house/ 

'  But,  Bob,  we  could  not  manage  to  live 
on  trees  and  beef.  Trees  and  beef  are  not 
everything.' 

*No;  but  they  go  a  long  way.  Then 
there  would  be  another  grand  thing  about 
the  backwoods — we  should  be  quite  alone.' 

*  What  would  that  be  good  for?' 

'No  one  to  interrupt  us.' 

'  Oh !  I  see.' 

'  Because  you  know,  Vic,  I  never  get  you 
on  a  fine  day  like  this,  under  a  shady  tree, 
sitting  beside  you,  on  a  nice  grassy  slope, 
just  like  you  are  now ' 

'  Don't  sit  up  so  close,  Bob,  please.' 

'  I  was  only  showing  you.  What  I  was 
saying  was  this,  that  I  never  get  you  at  ray 
side  this  way,  and  put  my  arm ' 

'  Bob,  I  am  sure  somebody  is  coming  !' 

'Daresay  they  are.     In   England  some- 
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body  always  is  coming,  like  great  staring 
idiots,  just  "vvhen  they  are  not  wanted.  The 
place  is  too  full  for  anything.  Xow  in 
Canada  we  might  sit  for  a  whole  week,  and 
nobody  w^ould  see  us.' 

'  That  would  be  very  nice.     But,  Bob — ' 

'  Yes,  Vic' 

'  How  about  felling  the  trees  and  cooking 
the  beef  all  that  time  ?' 

While  this  conversation,  and  more  which 
need  not  be  recorded,  was  being  carried  on, 
Major  Sanctuary  and  Mrs.  Marraaduke, 
having  returned  home,  came  accidentally  to 
one  of  the  windows  which  commanded  the 
garden.  They  watched  Bob  and  Victoria, 
the  Major  with  a  curious  look  of  perplexity, 
and  Mrs.  Marmaduke  with  a  tenderness  in 
her  large  dark  eyes,  a  sympathy  with  lovers, 
a  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  Love's  young 
dream,  which  were  good  to  see. 

'  Begad,  ma'am,'  the  Major  said,   as  they 
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were  thus  engaged,  '  there  is  not  the  small- 
est doubt  about  the  matter.  That  boy  and 
my  girl  are  making  love — making  love, 
ma'am,  I  pledge  you  my  word  !' 

*  Well,  Major,'  the  fine  old  woman  an- 
swered, in  a  soft,  sweet  voice,  '  suppose  they 
are.     I  like  to  see  it.' 

'  You  may  like  to  see  it,'  the  Major  re- 
torted ;  '  I  may  like  to  see  it ;  fifty  people 
may  like  to  see  it.  In  a  theatre  it  may  be 
pretty  enough,  with  scenery  and  footlights 
and  music.  But,  ma'am,  all  the  world  is 
not  a  stage.  The  world  is  a  street,  ma'am — 
a  shop — a  market-place — a  police-station,  if 
you  like,  but  not  a  stage.  And  men  and 
women  are  not  players ;  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  they  are  payers,  and  the  world's 
terms  are  cash.  You  see  these  two  billing 
and  cooing,  and  think  it  pretty  ;  /  see  house- 
rent  and  tailors'  bills  and  milliners'  accounts, 
and  those  never-ceasing   little  tradesmen's 
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books  that  keep  coming  in  as  if  the  week 
were  always  ending.  Why,  ma'am,  for  a 
poor  boy  to  marry  a  poor  girl  in  this  luxuri- 
ous country  of  ours  is  Bedlam — plain  Bed- 
lam, I  pledge  you  my  word  !' 

'  Poor  things !'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  said, 
regarding  the  lovers  with  soft,  half  dreamy 
eyes,  and  speaking  in  her  gentlest  voice, 
inflected  by  pathos  ;  '  I  always  say  to  young 
people,  "  Love  on  ;  don't  be  rash,  and  happy 
times  will  come."  The  Lord  will  provide, 
Major.' 

'That,  ma'am,'  the  Major  said,  elevating 
his  eyebrows,  '  is  a  kind  of  statement  one 
does  not  exactly  see  how  to  deal  with. 
Prompted  by  excellent  feeling,  no  doubt, 
and  decidedly  consolatory,  if,  for  instance, 
you  have  fallen  into  a  well,  and  can't  get 
out.  But  it  hardly  justifies  you  for  jump- 
ing in.  Besides,  ma'am' — the  Major  sud- 
denly found  his  way  to  an  effective  reply — 
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^  I  do  not  exactly  remember  in  what  part 
of  Scripture  that  passage  occurs,  but  I  have 
my  doubts  if  it  applies  to  sweethearts/ 

'Well,  well,  well,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  said, 
shaking  her  head  with  gentle  impatience, 
'  with  your  large  fortune,  Major,  could  you 
not  make  Victoria  an  allowance  such  as 
would  enable  her  to  be  happy  with  this 
boy?' 

There  was  the  lightest  smile  on  Mrs. 
Marmaduke's  lip  as,  looking  the  Major  full 
in  the  face,  she  repeated  the  words,  *  With 
1/0U7'  large  fortune,  you  know  /' 

The  Major  appeared  greatly  flustered  at 
this  suggestion,  and,  fumbling  for  his  watch, 
declared  that  it  was  past  the  time  already, 
no  time  having  been  fixed  for  anything. 
Then  he  said  : 

•As  to  my  fortune — yes — of  course  it  is 
large  ;  but  then,  you  see — you  see — fact  is, 
I   may  as  well   say  it  outright   to  an  old 
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friend  like  yourself — I  am  a  selfish  old  dog, 
ma'am.  I  must  have  my  wines,  and  my 
cards,  and  my  clubs,  and  my  ambles  in  the 
Eow,  ma'am,  and  my  this  and  my  that, 
until,  faith,  ma'am,  money  flies  here  and 
there  and  everywhere  until  money  is 
nowhere  at  all.' 

The  Major,  as  he  spoke,  glanced  ner- 
vously down  at  his  threadbare  waistcoat. 

*  Then  you  don't  love  Victoria  sufficiently 
to  sacrifice  horses  and  wine,  and  cards  and 
clubs,  and  ambles  in  the  "  Row  "  for  her  ?' 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  remarked,  looking  at  the 
old  man  with  approbation  rather  than 
reproof. 

'Tell  you  w^hat,  ma'am,'  the  Major  said, 
now  very  uncomfortable,  'that  is  hardly  a 
fair  way  of  putting  it.  In  fact,  if  we  were 
not  such  old  friends,  I  should  say  it  was 
rather  a  liberty ;  because,  you  see,  one  is 
rather  in  a  fix  how  to  answer.    No,  ma'am,' 
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the  Major  continued,  suddenly  drawing 
himself  up  with  great  severity,  '  ray  de- 
cision is  made.  When  the  old  man  dies, 
showers  of  gold ;  showers,  ma'am,  I  pledge 
you  my  word.  Till  the  old  man  dies,  not 
a  silver  sixpence  !' 

'  But  how  is  Victoria  to  marry  ?'  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  asked. 

^She  must  marry  a  man  of  fortune,'  re- 
plied the  Major,  promptly. 

'  Is  there  a  man  of  fortune  at  hand  ?' 

'  Certainly,  ma'am ;  a  capital  fellow — 
young  Ruddock ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  with  treatment — mark  me,  with  treat- 
ment— he  would  make  an  offer.' 

'Victoria  cannot  endure  Eugene  Rud- 
dock/ Mrs.  Marmaduke  said.  '  She  has 
told  me  so.' 

'As  to  not  eiiduring^  ma'am,  it  is  violent 
language,'  the  Major  answered.  *I  have 
known    "not   endure"   end   in   a    hug — a 
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downright  hug,  I  pledge  you  my  word. 
There  was  my  old  intimate  Hay,  he  used  to 
vow  that  he  could  not  live  anywhere  but  in 
Piccadilly  ;  the  man  has  bought  an  estate 
in  the  Shetland  Islands  !  Again,  there  was 
Sir  Simon  Sillar — "  Serious  Simon  "  we  used 
to  call  him — he  could  not  endure  port  wine, 
and  is  now  a  regular  three-bottle  man,  with  a 
nose  that  you  might  set  in  a  brooch,  ma'am. 
And  in  an  opposite  direction,  my  old  friend 
Tom  Phillips  used  to  take  his  brandy-and- 
soda  before  he  shaved  o'  mornings.  *'  I 
can't  endure  slops,"  used  to  be  his  word. 
Well,  ma'am,  Tom  now  drinks  nothing  but 
chocolate,  and,  call  on  him  when  you  will, 
he  is  mixing  his  chocolate,  and  tells  you  it 
is  so  wholesome.  And  if  grown  men 
change  their  minds  in  this  way,  cannot  a 
girl  in  her  teens  do  the  same  ?  I  can  be 
firm.  You  can  be  firm.  We  can  both  be 
firm.     And  Victoria  will  marry  Eugene.' 

VOL.  III.  E 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WHICH  BEGINS  WITH  ADVICE  FROM  AN  OLD  MAN, 
AND  ENDS  WITH  TEARS  FROM  A  YOUNG 
WOMAN. 

Major  Sanctuary  marched  down  the  gar- 
den towards  these  two  poor  lovers  with  a 
martial  tread.  The  Major  was  not  in  a 
fury;  he  was  scarcely  angry;  but  he  was 
determined,  and  brimful  of  worldly  wisdom, 
and  ready  to  string  maxims  together  as 
plentifully  as  Polonius.  At  sight  of  her 
father,  Victoria  blushed,  and  Bob  looked 
uncomfortable ;  and  boy  and  girl  rose. 

'Glad  to  see  you,  Bob,'  the  Major  said, 
holding  out  two  fingers.  '  How  is  your 
father?' 
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*Very  well,  thankee,'  Bob  replied. 

His  carious  mixture  of  rusticity  and  good 
breeding  came  out  in  a  marked  way.  Bob 
was  shy.  There  was  thunder  in  the  air, 
and  the  lad  felt  it. 

'So  you  and  Victoria  have  been  what 
you  young  fellows  call  spooning  a  bit  this 
morning?'  the  Major  asked.  He  put  the 
question  artistically,  like  a  bland  counsel 
helping  a  reluctant  witness  over  an  embar- 
rassing interrogation. 

Bob  looked  at  Victoria.  His  face  in- 
quired, 'Shall  I  say,  ''Yes,"  or  ''No"?' 
Victoria  looked  on  the  orround.  Her  face 
answered  nothing  at  all. 

'Spooning,  sir?'  hesitated  Bob.  'Well, 
a  little — a  very  little.' 

'  It  won't  do,  Bob  !'  the  Major  said, 
striking  the  gravel  with  his  cane.  '  I  came 
down  from  that  window  into  this  crarden  to 
tell  you  both  that  it  won't  do.' 
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'  You  were  in  the  window,  were  you  ?^ 
Bob  said,  with  a  very  blank  face.  '  Which 
window,  may  I  ask  ?' 

Bob  scanned  the  house  with  evident 
misgiving. 

^  The  window  of  the  morning-room,'  re- 
plied the  Major.  '  It  commands  a  perfect 
view  of  the  garden.'  He  added  this  reas- 
suringly. '  Now  observe,  Bob,  I  don't 
frown.  I  don't  scold.  I  don't  swear.  And 
why  not?  Because  you  are  both  cousins, 
and  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  Still,  it  won't  do.  Bob ;  and  the 
less  you  and  Victoria  see  of  each  other  the 
better.' 

'Look  here,  sir,'  Bob  said,  facing  the 
Major,  while  Victoria  glanced  at  him  with 
eyes  full  of  timid  fire,  '  I  ain't  clever,  and  I 
don't  think  I  am  very  useful.  But  I  am  not 
unsteady,  though  they  say  it  of  me ;  and,  if 
you  will  let  me,  I  will  try   to  work  and 
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make  money,  and  then  we  can  marry,  can't 
we?' 

'  How  will  you  make  money,  Bob  ?'  the 
Major  asked,  much  as  his  daughter  had 
asked  before. 

'  Somehow,'  Bob  answered. 

'  Now,  Bob,'  the  Major  said,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  is  going  to  treat  a  subject 
practically,  '  let  me  just  tell  you  a  little 
anecdote.  It  is  worth  volumes  of  argu- 
ment, which  only  makes  people  hot.  When 
I  was  young  I  knew  a  pair  like  you  and 
Victoria  that  fell  in  love  and  wanted  to 
marry.  He  was  a  good-looking  boy,  but 
one  of  a  family  that  were  as  poor  as  church 
mice,  nearly  forty  maiden  aunts  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  not  a  solitary  prospect  out  of  one 
of  'em.  The  friends  interfered.  The  girl 
was  told  that  with  her  beauty  she  ought  to 
marry  a  peer  ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  the 
lad  that  with  his  ancient  blood  and  ancient 
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name  he  was  bound,  as  a  duty  to  society, 
to  rnarry  a  six-figure  fortune.  The  usual 
scenes  followed.  Girl  crying.  Boy  vowing. 
Live  for  each  other.  Die  for  each  other. 
So  they  did — for  about  six  weeks.  Then 
the  pair  began  to  see  things  in  the  true 
light.  To  make  a  long  story  short  they 
took  their  friends'  advice.  He  married  a 
brewer's  daughter  worth  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion. She  married  a  baronet  with  ten  thou- 
sand a  year.  Three  years  after  he  saw  a 
magnificently-dressed  woman  in  the  park. 
"  How  superb  !"  says  he.  At  the  same 
instant  she  saw  a  man  driving  a  pair  of  bays. 
"What  beauties!"  cries  she.  Next  glance 
each  recognised  the  other.  The  same 
thought  crossed  the  two  minds  at  the  same 
moment,  ''If  we  had  married,  all  the 
novelty  and  fun  would  have  been  over  by 
this  time,  and  we  should  have  been  pecking 
at  each  other  in  some  wretched  little  cage 
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of  a  semi-detached  villa  in  St.  John's  Wood  !'' 
Then,  sir,  just  as  he  drove  past,  bending  a 
little  aside,  he  managed  to  whisper  in  her 
ear,  ''  Our  friends  were  iviser  than  we  /" 

'  "  Agreed, ^^  she  answers,  with  a  merry 
nod  and  a  smile  like  a  sunbeam.  The 
couple  separated — drove  opposite  ways — 
and,  I  believe,  never  to  meet  again  in 
this  world.  What  do  you  say  to  that, 
Bob?' 

'A  very  pretty  story,  no  doubt,'  Bob 
answered,  dubiously.  Then  making  a  fresh 
start :  *  The  fact  is,  I  love  Victoria  ;  I  could 
not  marry  any  one  el^e  while  I  had  a 
chance  of  her.  You  see,  sir,  it's  a  curious 
thing,  but  we  young  fellows  can't  look  at 
things  as  you  old  fellows  do  !' 

'  Xow,  Victoria,'  the  Major  said,  turning 
to  his  daughter,  *  I  have  an  anecdote  for  you. 
When  the  two  incidents  are  judiciously  com- 
bined you  will  have  a  complete  course  of 
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conduct  before  you.  There  was  another 
pair  I  knew  similarly  circumstanced  as  the 
last,  only  these  would  have  their  way,  and 
married.  They  had  a  small  capital  and  cut 
a  dash.  Soon  the  pinch  came.  One  hot 
day  she  wanted  a  bonnet  and  dress.  There 
was  only  ten  pounds  in  the  house.  "1 
want  some  money  for  a  bonnet,"  said  she. 
^' You  cannot  have  this,"  said  he;  '^  I  have 
put  it  out  for  my  club  subscription." 
"  Club !"  exclaims  she ;  "oh,  you  selfish 
man!"  "Dress!"  he  replies;  "oh,  you 
extravagant  woman !"  Up  she  rushes  to 
her  room  and  slams  her  door.  Up  he 
rushes  to  his  room  and  slams  his  door. 
Presently  he  goes  out  to  take  a  walk.  He 
meets  a  friend.  "  Where  are  you  going  ?" 
he  asks  the  friend.  The  friend  says  going 
a  little  excursion  in  a  balloon.  "  Is  the  air 
cool  high  up  ?"  the  husband  asks,  fanning 
himself  with   his   pocket-handkerchief;  "I 
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have  had  words  with  my  wife,  and  I 
feel  in  flames."  "  About  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  up  you  will  be  another  man,"  the 
aeronaut  replies.  The  two  went  up ;  but 
the  day  was  windy,  and  as  the  husband 
leaned  over  the  side  of  the  car,  puff  went  the 
gale,  lurch  went  the  balloon,  over  tipped 
the  unhappy  man,  and  came  down  right  in 
front  of  a  tailor's  shop — curiously  enough — 
and  never  spoke  again.  The  widow,' 
continued  the  Major,  winding  up  his  story 
all  at  once — '  the  widow  is  now  in  Hastings, 
companion  to  a  deaf  old  woman,  and  reads 
to  her  in  a  shout  for  ten  hours  a  day  at 
fifteen  shillings  a  week !' 

The  Major  paused,  and  regarded  the 
young  couple  fixedly.  Bob  seemed  non- 
plussed. Victoria  pouted,  and  was  mak- 
ing ready  to  cry.  Neither  spoke,  and, 
after  a  decent  interval,  the  Major  said, 
like  a  chairman  summing  up  a  debate, 
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'  The  brace  of  anecdotes  give  you  the 
lesson  you  need.  I  don't  wish  to  be  harsh 
with  either  of  you.  But  I  am  a  father, 
and  I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  Bob,  that 
your  father  is  a  father  too  !  Sir  John  and 
I  are  agreed.  Bob,  you  must  never  think 
of  my  daughter  again.  Victoria,  you  could 
never  marry  Bob  with  the  consent  either 
of  his  parent  or  of  your  own.  And  thus 
you  see,'  the  Major  said,  in  a  quod  erat  de- 
monsirandum  sort  of  way,  '  the  whole  posi- 
tion is  made  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff !' 

Mrs.  Marmaduke  was  sitting  in  her  little 
private  room  writing  a  letter,  when  Victoria 
came  in  with  weeping  eyes. 

'  This  looks  bad,  Victoria,'  the  old  lady 
said,  laying  down  her  pen,  and  shaking  her 
head  as  the  girl  threw  herself  on  a  sofa. 
'  What  has  happened  ?' 

'Oh — only  Bob  and  I !'  Victoria  replied, 
pettishly. 
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'  You  have  been  quarrelling  ?' 

'  No  such  thing,'  Victoria  replied,  indig- 
nantly. '  We  have  not  had  a  word — not 
for  a  week.  It  is  only  papa,  and  marriage, 
and  money,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  are  to  part,  and  never  to  be  together 
any  more.  Oh,  I  don't  care !'  Victoria 
continued,  tossing  her  head,  for  she  was 
vexed  not  to  receive  more  instantaneous 
sympathy  from  Mrs.  Marmaduke.  *  And 
Bob  says  he  does  not  care.  He  is  going 
to  New  Zealand,  and  will  never  marry 
anybody.  I  am  going  to  stay  here,  and 
I  will  never  marry  anybody.  So  I  think 
we  might  have  been  left  alone !' 

*  Is  not  Bob  rather — well,  a  rough  dia- 
mond ?'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  asked.  'Rather 
uneducated  ?     Rather  uncultivated  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  what  people  mean  by 
education,'  Victoria  replied,  with  petulance. 
'  Bob  reads  all  right,  and  he  does  not  write 
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badly;  and  he  knows  some  French,  for 
I  have  heard  him  speak  a  little  ;  and  then 
I  am  sure  he  rides  well,  and  he  is  a  splen- 
did shot.  He  is  worth  ten  of  that  horrid 
little  dancing  doll  you  and  papa  want  me  to 
marry.     But  I  sha'n't !' 

Victoria  bit  her  lips,  and  tapped  her  toes 
on  the  carpet  wickedly. 

'  You  see,  Victoria,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
said,  explaining  her  part  of  the  business, 
*I  must  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  your 
papa.  It  would  never  do  for  me  to  side 
with  you  against  him.' 

'  I  don't  see  that,'  Victoria  answered, 
snappishly.  '  You  might  have  helped  me, 
when  you  know  how  fond  I  am  of  Bob, 
and  how  fond  he  is  of  me  !  Oh,  of  course 
Bob  is  rough  in  manner,  and  not  well 
taught ' — she  now  broke  out  in  a  kind  of 
confession — ^  I  know  that  as  well  as  every- 
body else ;  but  he  is  fond  of  me,  and  kind 
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at  heart,  and  he  is  such  a  darling  old 
fellow,  and  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  him 
going  off  in  low  spirits  to-day,  all  about 
me.' 

Poor  Victoria's  little  dash  of  resentment 
had  quite  subsided,  and  her  eyes  were 
filling  with  tears  again.  The  girl  really 
loved  her  cousin. 

'  You  are  attached  to  him  ?'  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke  asked. 

'  Attached  !     I  love  him  !' 

Sob  accompaniment. 

'  And  he  is  fond  of  you  ? 

'  Oh,  very  !  very  !  very  !' 

More  sobs. 

'  Poor  child  !'  the  old  lady  said,  regard- 
ing the  girl  with  great,  kind  eyes,  full  of 
sympathy,  but  full  of  reflection,  too. 

*  Don't  be  angry  with  me  !'  Victoria  cried, 
misunderstanding  her  patroness's  look.  '  I 
was  out  of  temper.     It  was  wicked  in  me 
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to  speak  so  to  you.  You  are  always  kind 
to  me.  But  I  am  quite  broken-hearted— 
I  am,  indeed  !     Oh,  do  forgive  me  !' 

'I  have  not  been  displeased  with  you, 
child,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  said,  stroking  the 
girl's  head.     '  I  am  sorry  for  you.' 

'  Yes,  but  you  cannot  understand  what  I 
feel,'  Victoria  rejoined,  sobbing  still.  ^  You 
have  had  such  a  rich,  peaceful  life;  and 
you  are  so  good  and  so  strong ;  you  cannot 
know  what  it  is  for  a  girl  to  have  her  heart 
really  broken  !' 

*  Perhaps  I  cannot,  child.'* 

*I£  you  did  know,  you  would ' 

Here  came  a  long  sob-filled  pause. 

*What?' 

'  Say  something  to  comfort  me.' 

Here  came  a  shower  of  tears. 

'  Well,  child,  I  will  say  something  to 
comfort  you.' 

The    old   lady    again   stroked    the   girl's 
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head  so  tenderly,  so  grandly.  But  it  was 
the  memory  of  her  own  broken  heart,  and 
her  love  in  its  early  bloom  and  fragrance, 
blighted  by  falsehood,  that  made  her  hand 
so  soft  for  all  its  strength,  and  wrought  her 
heart  to  this  readiness  of  sympathy.  Bless- 
ed sorrow,  from  whose  roots,  hidden  in  the 
dark  past  of  a  buried  agony,  there  sprang 
such  a  charity  ! 

Victoria  looked  up.  The  girl's  face,  be- 
dewed with  the  tears  of  her  first  s^reat 
trouble,  was  a  strikincr  contrast  to  the  errand 
countenance  of  the  elder  lad}^,  which,  w^ith 
the  silver  hair  and  the  dark,  speaking  eyes, 
was  a  noble  sight.  So  full  of  experience  ! 
so  full  of  compassion  for  the  sobbing  child 
before  her !  so  gentle  !  so  fearless  ! 

^What  will  you  say?'  Victoria  asked,  in 
a  pleading  voice. 

'  Only  what  I  said  to  your  father  this 
mornincr,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  answered.     '  I 
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told  him  that  "  the  Lord  will   provide." ' 
Certainly  there  was  something  akin  to 
divinity  in  the  old  lady's  look  as  she  spoke 
the  words. 
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CHAPTER  Vll. 

LIGHT  AT  EVEXING-TDIE. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Mildred  found  Vic- 
toria with  such  red  eyes  that  evening.  Vic- 
toria told  her  story,  and  declared  her  reso- 
lution of  living  and  dying  faithful  to  her 
Bob;  and  Mildred,  who  rather  liked  Bob^ 
applauded  her  determination.  Mildred,  be- 
sides, remarked  upon  the  emphatic  and  con- 
fident way  in  which  Mrs.  Marmaduke  spoke 
about  the  future  of  the  young  couple. 

'  She  is  not  one  of  your  religious  talkers, 
is  she?'  Mildred  asked,  with  the  air  of  a 
woman  of  the  world  of  about  forty-five. 
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*  Not  the  least,'  Victoria  said,  eagerly, 
*  the  opposite,  rather.' 

'  Then  she  has  some  thought  in  her 
mind,'  replied  the  woman  of  the  world. 

She  was  not  wrong,  but  little  she  or 
Yictoria  either  knew  what  the  thought 
really  was. 

While  the  two  girls  were  talking  to- 
gether,  Violet  was  left  at  home  alone. 
Hector  had  gone  over  to  Middleborough, 
and  Samuel  had  taken  his  wife  for  the 
fiftieth  time  to  the  spa. 

'  Just  to  look  round  us,  my  love,'  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  indifference. 

'What  is  the  good  of  looking  round  us 
when  there  is  nothing  to  see,  Sammy?'  she 
answered. 

Sally  went  with  her  husband,  however, 
and  Violet  lay  alone  on  her  couch  at  the 
window,  gazing  out  on  the  quiet  church- 
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yard,  where  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
were  now  falling. 

The  sick  girl's  thoughts  were  set  on  death, 
but  without  a  trace  of  fear.  A  change  had 
passed  over  her  mind  during  her  stay  in 
Tickenham. 

Margaret  Alexander,  whose  piety  was 
neither  a  poetic  sentiment  nor  a  mere  ab- 
stract belief,  but  a  creed  of  life  from  which 
motives  were  constantly  flowing,  saw  that 
Violet  was  dying,  and,  as  I  have  said,  she 
resolved  to  prepare  her  for  the  event.  Her 
warm  and  earnest  conversation  had  a  re- 
markable effect  upon  the  sick  girl.  Mrs. 
Alexander  had  found,  during  a  long  and 
struggling  life,  that  the  Christian  faith  is 
capable  of  giving  real  and  practical  support 
to  men  and  women  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
things ;  and  when  she  poured  her  instruc- 
tions  and    exhortations  into  the  sick  girl's 
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ear,  every  accent  told  of  heartfelt  convic- 
tion. Violet  listened  at  first  with  wonder 
and  awe,  but  quickly  the  clinging  feelings 
of  the  girl  twined  and  clasped  like  tendrils 
around  the  stronger  nature  of  Margaret 
Alexander.  Violet  believed  what  she 
heard,  and  one  day  she  said  of  herself, 
with  the  most  artless  sincerity, 

'  I  am  not  afraid  to  think  of  dying  now. 
I  am  quite  happy.' 

Margaret  Alexander's  eyes  lighted  up  at 
hearing  the  simple  confession.  She  was 
more  rejoiced  than  one  who  has  suddenly 
found  a  great  treasure. 

*  Only,'  Violet  continued,  '  if  you  could 
be  with  me  just  at  the  last,  when  I  am 
going ;  if  you  held  my  hand  and  pressed  it, 
I  would  think  of  all  you  have  said,  and  not 
feel  so  dark  or  so  lonely.' 

Thoughts  like  these  were  in  Violet's  mind 
as  she  lay  gazing  at  the  western  clouds  and 
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the  setting  sun.  Before  her,  set  so  that 
she  could  see  it  without  effort,  stood  a  pic- 
ture of  her  mother,  which  was  now  her 
constant  companion.  Great  was  the  con- 
trast between  the  fair  beauty  of  the  mother 
and  the  dark  fragile  loveliness  of  the  child  ; 
but  both  were  beautiful,  and  both  seemed 
framed  for  fewness  of  years.  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander had  talked  to  Violet  about  meeting 
her  mother  once  more,  and  the  girl  thought 
now,  as  she  reo^arded  the  sweet  face,  so 
lovely,  so  unspotted  from  the  world,  that 
she  might  be  much  like  what  her  picture 
represented  her  on  earth,  and  yet  be  an 
angel  of  heaven  too.  So  w^hile  the  evening 
breeze  whispered  among  the  leaves,  and 
the  westering  sunlight  touched  the  green 
churchyard  grass  with  glory,  Violet  lay  alone 
and  in  peace,  as  if  Xature  were  putting 
forth  her  softest  charms  to  gild  the  closing 
hours  of  this  innocent  and  beautiful  creature. 
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At  last  Violet's  thoughts  wandered  from 
the  matters  she  had  been  musing  upon  and 
returned  to  the  world.  Mildred  !  What 
would  Mildred  do  when  she  was  gone  ? 
Violet  had  only  one  idea  on  the  subject. 
She  had  ascertained  that  Mildred  loved 
Sholto,  and  she  believed  that  honourable 
delicacy  prevented  Sholto  from  declaring 
his  affection  for  Mildred.  Poor  child  !  she 
knew  but  little  of  the  world.  As  to  for- 
tune, Violet  did  not  regard  it  for  an  instant. 
For  what  could  Mildred  want  with  fortune, 
heiress  as  she  would  be  to  untold  gold  ? 
Accordingly,  Violet,  thinking  in  her  own 
mind  how  she  could  bring  Mildred  and 
Sholto  together,  devised  a  plan  fashioned 
with  all  the  simplicity  which  might  have 
been  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

Dr.  Jubilee  had  gone  away  for  the  day, 
and  Violet  told  Mrs.  Alexander  that  she 
wished  to  see  her  son  professionally,  adding, 
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with  harmless  dissimulation,  that  she  must 
ask  a  question  about  the  medicine.  Mrs. 
Alexander,  on  her  part,  was  glad  at  this 
request,  for  she  had  never  screwed  her 
courage  up  to  tell  her  son  of  Violet's  dan- 
gerous state,  and  now  she  felt  thankful  that 
he  would  see  the  sick  girl  as  a  patient,  and 
learn — as  he  must — the  gravity  of  her  state. 
Violet  had  fixed  an  hour  for  Sholto's  visit 
when  she  knew  she  would  be  undisturbed, 
for  in  the  evening,  at  her  own  desire,  she 
was  usually  left  alone. 

She  was  waiting  for  Sholto's  coming  now, 
and  waiting  with  perfect  tranquillity.  In 
her  bosom  there  was  no  flutter  of  dis- 
quietude, no  pulse  of  passion.  Her  single 
care  was  to  make  her  sister  happy,  and  she 
was  fully  assured  that  all  she  desired  to  ac- 
complish was  in  her  power.  Sholto  loved 
Mildred.  Mildred  loved  Sholto.  The  thin 
veil  of  hesitation  which  separated  the  two 
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even  Violet's  frail  hand  could  rend.  Then 
the  kind  sister  thought  she  would  be  able 
to  resign  the  world  and  all  its  hopes  and 
promises  without  one  parting  sigh.  She 
would  watch  the  darkness  of  an  early  sunset 
descend  upon  the  once  dazzling  horizon  of 
her  life,  effacing  its  splendour  for  ever — 
watch  without  a  tremor  or  a  tear.     , 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LOVERS  IX   BLISS— AND  THEN  t 

Our  little  Violet,  sensitive,  animated,  and 
beautiful,  did  not  know  what  it  is  to  love. 
The  master-passion  had  never  exercised 
even  a  momentary  sway  in  her  innocent 
breast.  From  her  earliest  childhood  her 
course  of  health  had  been  weak  and  fitful, 
intersected  by  spaces  of  great  suffering,  with 
patches  of  comparative  enjoyment  and 
strensjth  here  and  there.  When  she  came 
to  the  verge  of  womanhood  the  shadow  of 
sickness  still  overhung  her  life,  and  the 
probability  of  an  early  death  was  always 
full  in  view.     Besides,  she  was  shut-in  from 
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the  common  current  of  things.  She  did 
not  ride,  nor  dance,  nor  walk,  nor  go  to 
picnics  and  pastimes,  like  other  girls.  In 
the  bright,  joyous  world  of  youth  and  plea- 
sure she  moved  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land ;  scarcely  of  the  earth  at  all ;  a  beauti- 
ful pilgrim,  whose  very  expression  in  its 
mingled  sadness  and  repose  seemed  to 
whisper  that  she  had  surrendered  one 
state  and  was  ready  for  another— a  living 
embodiment  of  the  noble  picture  drawn 
long  ago  of  those  who  have  here  no  continu- 
ing city,  but  seek  one  to  come. 

Violet  knew  nothing  of  love.  Of  course 
she  had  read  about  love,  and  interpreting 
the  term  by  the  highest  feeling  her  experi- 
ence could  produce — her  own  affection  for 
Mildred — she  had  always  read  the  word  as 
denoting  a  sentiment  formed  of  tenderness 
and  habit,  admiration  and  benevolence.  Of 
the  passion  which  comes  into  the  soul  like 
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a  flood,  finding  unsuspecting  inlets  and 
channels  of  feeling,  creating  the  nature 
anew,  giving  an  interpretation  of  life  which 
intoxicates  the  young  spirit — startling,  won- 
derful, delicious ;  illuminating  a  thousand 
secrets  of  matter  and  spirit  by  one  over- 
powering revelation ;  of  this  Yiolet  was 
absolutely  ignorant.  And  now,  as  she  was 
drifting  peacefully  towards  the  point  where 
this  mortal  vesture  of  passionate  flesh  is 
laid  down,  it  seemed  likely  that  she  would 
die  in  the  sweet  innocence  in  which  she  had 
lived,  and  that  her  quiet  eyes  would  close 
for  ever  without  being  once  lighted  by  love's 
potent  ray.  A  snowdrop,  a  lily,  a  rose 
would  not  be  a  more  livincr  imai^^e  of  life 
and  beauty  untouched  by  passion  than  was 
Violet  this  evenino^,  watchingr  the  sunset  in 
the  west,  with  no  agitation,  nothing  except 
a  sister's  affection  in  her  breast,  and  in  such 
harmony  with  fate  that  she  felt  as  ready  to 
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die  as  the  flowers  in  the  grass  beneath  her 
were  ready  to  close  their  eyelids  for  the 
coming  night. 

When  Sholto  Alexander  came,  she  wel- 
comed him  with  perfect  composure.  Why 
should  she  feel  disturbed  whose  sole  thought 
was  her  sister's  happiness,  which  she  felt 
assured  it  lay  in  her  power  to  make  good  ? 
Sholto  was  full  of  other  thoughts.  The 
whole  love  of  his  young  and  vigorous  life 
was  confined  in  his  breast — a  throbbing 
tide  chafing  against  its  barriers.  His  heart 
was  like  a  mountain-lake  swept  by  wild 
gusts  that  lashed  its  waters  into  madness; 
hers,  too,  was  like  a  mountain-lake  set  in 
the  quiet  hills,  unruffled  and  at  rest,  with 
the  heavens  embosomed  in  its  tranquil 
deeps. 

The  evening  was  now  grown  much  darker, 
and  Sholto  could  only  dimly  see  Violet's 
form  stretched  on   her  couch  ;   but  of  the 
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prostration  in  her  wasting  features  he  saw 
nothing  at  all.  She  asked  him  a  common- 
place question  about  the  medicine  she  was 
taking,  which  he  answered  readily ;  and 
she,  seeing  that  he  was  silent,  resolved  not 
to  let  him  go  until  her  work  was  done. 
So  she  began  to  talk  upon  general  subjects. 
He  grew  more  at  ease,  and  replied  to  her 
questions  with  animation  and  even  with 
sprightliness ;  for,  after  all,  what  lover  but 
must  feel  gratified  to  be  thus  alone  with 
the  girl  of  his  heart  ?  She  asked  him 
several  questions  about  Dr.  Jubilee,  whose 
quaint  character  had  struck  her  greatly  ; 
and,  as  Sholto  described  his  ijenial  eccen- 
tricities,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  from  the 
dim  couch  one  of  Violet's  tinkling  peals  of 
laughter.  Her  laugh  had  in  it,  as  has  often 
been  said,  the  very  finest  note  of  fun  and 
the  enjoyment  of  fun.  Perfectly  delicate, 
with    a    silvery   tinkle   which   was    rather 
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musical  than  mirthful,  there  was  yet  in  it 
a  drollery  which  was  infectious  and  irresis- 
tible because  so  hearty  and  spontaneous. 
That  laugh  gave  Sholto  quite  a  new  idea 
of  Violet ;  but,  could  he  have  seen  the  face 
which  the  evening  shades  concealed,  how 
bitter  his  amazement  would  have  been  ! 

Artlessly  enough,  to  all  appearance, 
Violet  led  the  conversation  on  from  point 
to  point  until  she  was  able  to  mention  her 
sister. 

Sholto  felt  no  flutterings  of  heart  at  the 
sound  of  Mildred's  name,  and  he  replied 
in  a  commonplace  way,  so  that  Violet  took 
courage  to  say,  with  an  unembarrassed  air, 

*  I  hope  this  visit  to  Tickenham  will  do 
my  sister  good.  She  is  not  so  strong  as  she 
fancies  herself 

*  Is  there  any  particular  weakness?' 
Sholto  asked.  He  was  glad  that  a  pro- 
fessional   matter   should    arise  in  the  con- 
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versation,    which    now    might   be    a    little 
prolonged.     '  Any  chest  trouble  ?' 

*  No,'  answered  Violet.  *  She  has  had  a 
crreat  deal  of  anxietv.  T  have  not  been 
strong,  and  our  position  is  a  difficult  one. 
Of  course  3'ou  know  how  rich  we  are. 
Mildred  is  so  sought  after  and  run  after  by 
people — well,  she  thinks  they  only  care  for 
her  money.' 

'  That,'  Sholto  said,  with  an  emphasis  of 
which  he  was  not  conscious,  '  is  natural — I 
mean,  it  is  natural  for  her  to  think  so.' 

'  You  must  understand  me,'  Violet  con- 
tinued eagerly,  for  in  a  moment  she  inter- 
preted Sholto's  tone  in  her  own  way. 
'  Mildred  is  not  so  uiean  or  vain  as  to 
think  that  all  men  want  her,  or  her  fortune 
either.  I  am  sure  no  one  would  be  readier 
to  acknowledge  disinterestedness  than  she, 
or  unselfish  affection.' 

Here  the  conversation   became  a  kind  of 
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maze,  where  Yiolet  took  one  path  and 
Sholto  another. 

Violet  immediately  said  quietly,  but  in  a 
slow,  impressive  way,  that  for  her  part  she 
never  could  see  why  a  poor  man  might  not 
love  a  rich  woman  with  the  most  self- 
forgetting  affection.  Her  tone  denoted 
some  thought  unexpressed. 

Sholto's  heart  began  to  beat.  He  was 
full  of  love  for  Yiolet.  One  singular  token 
of  apparent  regard  had  already  passed  be- 
tween them.  Little  wonder  that  he  waited 
in  suspense  for  her  next  sentence. 

'  I  can  only  say  for  myself,'  Violet  contin- 
ued, '  that,  if  I  were  to  marry,  I  should 
rather  choose  as  a  husband  a  hard-working 
man  in  some  active  profession  who  really 
loved  me,  than  do  like  some  rich  girls,  try 
to  get  a  title  ' — she  laughed  at  her  own 
idea — '  or  to  find  a  husband  as  rich  again  as 
themselves,  and  heap  fortune  upon  fortune.' 
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Sholto  could  hardly  draw  a  breath. 
Love's  delirium  was  upon  him  ;  and,  indeed, 
appearances  were  such  that  he  might  rea- 
sonably suppose  that  Violet,  without  the 
smallest  sacrifice  of  maiden  modesty,  was 
intimating  that  mere  scruples  about  wealth 
and  poverty  need  not  deter  him  from  de- 
claring his  love. 

Meanwhile  she  —  thinking  of  Mildred, 
but,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  speaking  of 
herself — repeated  in  several  forms  what 
she  had  already  said,  that  where  true  affec- 
tion existed  money  was  not  to  be  named. 

The  old  sculptor  whose  statue  turned 
into  living  flesh  and  blood  before  his  eyes 
could  scarcely  have  felt  greater  surprise  or 
been  more  transported  with  delight  than 
Sholto.  The  impossible  had  become  actual. 
What  was  once  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
was  now  close  at  hand.  But  still  he  dared 
not  speak.     As  yet  he  could  not    trust  his 
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senses  or  his   reason.     The    transition    was 
too  amazing ;  the  reality  was  too  brilliant. 

'  What  I  should  say  to  a  man  who  loved 
me  '—so  Violet  went  on,  in  her  low  impres- 
sive tone — '  if  he  was  poor  and  good, 
would  be :  "Do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
your  love  because  I  am  rich  ;  let  that  be 
my  obstacle  but  not  yours."  ' 

On  Violet's  lips  this  speech  meant  only 
^  If  you  love  Mildred,  tell  her  so.'  In 
Sholto's  ears  it  said,  as  with  a  sigh  of  con- 
fession, '  You  love  me,  and  I  love  you.' 
He  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  equal 
delicacy  and  firmness  with  which  she  had 
made  her  meaning  plain.  He  would  not 
wait — not  for  one  further  word. 

*  Violet,'  he  cried,  going  to  her  side  and 
taking  her  hand  in  his,  *you  know — you 
must  know — what  you  have  been  saying. 
When  I  first  saw  you,  a  little  child  in  the 
garden,    I   loved   you.      Year   after   year, 
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though  I  have  seen  you  so  seldom,  your 
face  has  been  before  me.  T  know  I  love  you 
truly.  If  every  shilling  you  possess  were 
swept  away  to-night  I  would  love  you 
more  than  I  do  now — more  fully  because 
more  freely.  It  would  be  strength,  and 
joy,  and  life  to  feel  that  you  needed  me 
and  my  work  to  make  you  happy.  I  do 
not  know  what  you  will  say  or  think,  or 
whether  you  will  be  angry  ;  but  I  must  tell 
you  the  whole  truth  now.  I  love  you  for 
yourself  alone.  I  love  you  because  to  me 
you  are  the  image  of  all  goodness  and 
sweetness  and  beauty.  I  am  poor  ;  and,  if 
you  had  not  spoken  in  this  way  to-night, 
you  would  never  have  known  my  love  for 
you.  But  you  were  right  to  say  it ;  you 
were  right  to  despise  your  riches,  just  as  I 
despise  them.  Violet — life,  love,  and  joy 
to  me,  whatever  I  may  be  to  you — my 
heart  is  yours  while  it  beats  !' 
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It  was  Violet's  turn  for  amazement  now. 
Surprise  struck  her  dumb.  Sh-e  did  not 
withdraw  her  hand  from  his,  though  it 
fluttered  like  a  struggling  dove.  She  was 
totally  confounded  by  this  bewildering  dis- 
closure. 

Sholto  misunderstood  her  silence.  He 
knelt  beside  her,  and  poured  into  her  ears 
a  succession  of  sentences  which,  like  strokes 
from  some  skilful  artist's  pencil,  delineated 
the  features  of  his  great  passion  with  mar- 
vellous sureness  and  swiftness. 

Trembling,  the  girl  listened  to  the  strange 
story.  She  felt  the  pressure  of  her  lover's 
hand;  his  breath  was  on  her  cheek;  his 
every  accent  seemed  to  interpret  to  her 
more  and  more  of  a  mystery  unknown  to 
her  until  this  breathless  moment.  And 
now  Nature  began  to  touch  her  frail  and 
innocent  breast  in  certain  of  it^  most  secret 
and  delicate  strings.     She  too — this  dying 
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girl — felt  an  entrancing  languor,  strangely 
mingled  with  a  vague  desire,  rise  like  a  new 
vitality  within  her.  Was  she  to  be  recalled 
to  life  from  the  dusky  borders  of  the 
grave  by  this  wonder-working  Power  ? 
Here  was  the  Power  unknown,  and  yet  akin 
to  the  heart,  v/hich  seemed  as  at  a  magic 
touch  to  rise  from  death,  and  beat  as  it  had 
never  beaten  before.  Still  Sholto  held  her 
hand,  fluttering  more  faintly  now,  as  if  the 
struggling  dove  were  growing  reconciled  to 
captivity.  Still  he  told  her,  in  hot  words, 
how  he  loved  her,  and  besought  her  to 
whisper  back  if  she  loved  him.  And  this 
new  sensation,  fearful  and  joyful,  kept  grow- 
ing and  rising  in  her  breast,  until  it  seemed 
as  if  her  very  being  would  cease,  and  she 
would  expire  in  this  onset  of  new  and  ter- 
rible delight. 

At  last  she   surrendered   herself  to  what 
as   yet  she  hardly  knew  to  be  love.     She 
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sank  back  on  her  couch.  She  replied  to  all 
he  had  said  with  one  long,  low,  passionate 
sigh,  which  collected  the  whole  volume  of 
her  emotion  and  uttered  it  in  a  breath. 

It  was  the  first  exchange  of  the  language 
of  love  these  two  had  ever  made.  Momen- 
tary and  inarticulate,  still  it  whispered  to 
him  of  tenderness  replying  to  tenderness ; 
of  joy  in  the  consciousness  of  being  beloved  ; 
of  Love  itself  born  on  this  instant  in  her 
breast,  and  announcing  its  own  nativity  with 
a  sigh  full  of  rapture,  but  still  a  sigh. 
Sholto  said  no  more.  Speech  had  done  its 
duty.  Expressive  silence  must  utter  what 
no  words  could  convey.  He  laid  his  hot 
cheek  against  her  hand  and  surrendered 
himself  to  bliss. 

For,  to  all  who  truly  love,  heaven  is 
merciful.  All  who  know  true  love  shall 
also  taste  true  joy,  though  it  be  only  for 
such  space     as    it  takes    the   lightning   to 
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traverse  the  sky.  These  lovers  were  en- 
sphered in  bliss  for  a  moment  of  time, 
rounded  by  a  cloudless  firmament  of  de- 
light that  hid  the  dull  vision  of  common 
things.  All  realities  were  forgotten.  Not 
the  least  fleck  of  recollection  of  what  had 
been  or  dread  of  what  must  be  hereafter 
troubled  that  serene  sky  of  peace.  For 
Violet  fact  had  ceased.  She  forgot  her  ill- 
ness ;  she  forgot  Mildred  ;  she  forgot  every 
outward  thing  except  her  lover  kneeling 
beside  her,  and  the  mysterious  sentiment  he 
had  kindled  in  her  breast. 

Yes !  Heaven,  merciful  to  all  who  truly 
love,  did  not  forget  these  two.  There  at  least 
was  one  uDoment  of  happiness  for  theui. 
One  moment  when  Fate  on  golden  wings 
carried  them  above  the  world  into  this 
pure  ether,  where  there  is  neither  cloud 
nor  shadow,  but  joy  alone.  What  are 
spells  of  existence  like  these   measured   by 
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our  poor  standards  of  almanac  or  dial,  of 
rising  or  setting  suns  ?  In  the  region 
whither  these  happy  souls  had  been  borne 
time  and  its  measurements  are  not  known. 
The  zone  is  put  round  a  whole  universe  of 
sensation  between  a  few  tickings  of  the 
clock.  An  infinite  of  feeling  is  trodden  in  a 
few  seconds  of  what  we  call  time. 

Then,  as  reality  broke  upon  her  again, 
with  a  low  cry  of  anguish,  a  moan  such  as  a 
wounded  animal  gives  as  it  turns  despairing 
and  sees  its  doom,  so  Yiolet  cried, 

'Oh,  Sholto!  Oh,  Sholto!  Oh,  my 
darling  !  my  darling !  I  have  to  die !  I 
have  to  die !' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  XIGHT  OF  WEEPING. 

When  Mildred  returned  home  that  evening, 
she  saw  Violet  sitting  upon  her  couch,  sup- 
porting herself  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  was  pressed  against  her  forehead. 
There  was  a  strange  wild  light  in  her  eyes, 
her  cheek  was  crimson,  and  her  attitude 
like  that  of  one  in  a  trance.  Mildred  flew 
to  her  side. 

'  Darling  !'  she  cried,  removing  the  hand 
that  was  pressed  against  her  brow,  'how 
excited  you  look !  Has  anything  hap- 
pened ?' 

'Tell    me,    Mildred,'  Violet   said,   fixing 
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her  eyes  upon  her  sister  with  a  strange 
composure,  as  if  neither  her  entrance  nor 
her  question  had  the  least  broken  the  con- 
nection of  her  thoughts,  '  must  I  die  ?' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  darhng  ?'  For  a 
moment  Mildred  evaded  a  question  which 
she  dared  not  answer. 

'  Must  I  die  ?'  Violet  asked  again,  slowly 
and  emphatically,  with  her  luminous  eyes 
piercing  into  her  sister's  soul. 

'  My  darling  !  my  darling  !'  Mildred  cried, 
caressing  her,  'how  can  1  tell  you  that? 
The  doctor  says  you  are  weak  and  ill,  but 
he  has  known  people  in  your  state  go  on 
for  a  long,  long  time.' 

*  But  they  die,'  Violet  answered,  in  a  tone 
which  struck  awe  into  Mildred's  breast. 
'  They  go  on  for  a  time,  shorter  or  longer, 
but  always  sickly,  and  then  they  die ! 
They  wait  and  pine  and  moan  and  hope 
in  vain  for  health — even    for  a    month  of 
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health  ;  but  no  ;  and  at  last  the  end  comes, 
and  they  die.  They  go  from  the  skies  and 
the  flowers,  and  from  human  faces,  and 
from  joy  and  delight,  out  into  the  lonely 
darkness.' 

As  Violet  said  this  she  let  her  head  sink 
into  her  hands,  where  she  buried  her  face. 
There  was  no  sound  of  a  sob,  no  tremor 
of  the  frame,  only  her  face  was  not  seen. 
Mildred  was  quite  horror-struck  by  this 
outburst  of  feeling,  for  Violet  had  lately 
been  talking  of  her  own  death  quietly  and 
even  cheerfull}^,  while  the  very  mention  of 
the  word  was  heart-breaking  to  Mildred. 
This  sudden  recoil  from  death  in  a  sufferer 
hitherto  angelic  in  her  resignation  was  fear- 
ful to  contemplate. 

Meanwhile  Violet,  with  her  face  still 
hidden,  repeated  slowly  and  with  mfinite 
depth  of  expression  the  same  words  over 
and  over, 
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'  They  die  !    They  die  !     They  die  !' 

While  Mildred,  not  knowing  how  to  act, 
was  still  watching  her,  Violet  uncovered 
her  face  and  looked  up. 

'  Oh,  it  is  hard  !' 

'  What  can  have  happened  ?'  Mildred 
asked,  piteously.  '  You  seemed  so  peaceful 
and  happy  a  few  hours  ago.' 

'  A  few  hours  ago !'  Violet  repeated, 
speaking  as  if  that  was  remote  indeed. 
Then,  in  a  more  collected  voice,  and  in  a 
tone  of  most  sober  and  rational  conviction, 
she  said  :  '  A  few  hours  ago  I  had  never 
really  lived.  I  never  knew  what  life  is 
and  what  it  may  be  until  to-night.  Peace- 
ful !  happy  !  Yes,  for  I  was  surrendering 
a  treasure  whose  price  I  did  not  know\' 

'  You  have  been  reading  some  book  that 
has  upset  you,'  Mildred  said,  bending  over 
her.  *  I  am  sure  you  have  been  reading 
some  strange  book.' 
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*  A  strange  book  !'  Violet  repeated  again, 
with  a  sigh  which  might  have  come  from  a 
heart  cleft  in  twain.  '  A  strange  book, 
Millv  ?  Yes  :  with  such  lans^uasje,  such 
thoughts,  such  pictures !  You  are  right. 
I  have  been  reading  a  strange  book.' 

This  was  uttered  in  a  mechanical  way, 
shaking  her  head,  her  eyes  set  on  the  empty 
air,  her  thoughts  dealing  with  some  absorb- 
ing matter.  As  for  Mildred,  she  did  not 
dare  to  speak  ;  but,  as  she  watched  Violet's 
face,  she  saw  the  delicate  features  and  the 
remote  eyes  change  their  expression,  as  if 
with  the  approach  of  a  resolve  which 
gathered  all  the  powers  of  her  being 
together. 

'Mildred!'   she    called    out.     Her   voice 


rang  through  the  room  like  a  clarion.  *  I 
will  not  die  !  I  am  g^o'mg:  to  live  !  I  will 
not — I  cannot  leave  the  world  !'  Then  her 
voice  changed  into   a  tone  of  bewildered 
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supplication.  ^  What  can  they  do  for  me  ? 
What  medicines  can  they  give  me  ?  What 
place  can  they  send  me  to  ?'  Then,  push- 
ing back  her  mass  of  dark  hair  from  her 
forehead  :  '  I  have  only  one  life  to  live,  and 
I  will  not  lose  it.  Look  at  our  money !  we 
can  do  anything.  We  can  buy  anything. 
Oh,  Milly,  help  me — help  me  not  to  die  !' 

Poor  Mildred,  terrified  and  almost 
broken-hearted,  thought  it  best  to  acquiesce 
in  her  sister's  unaccountable  mood. 

'  I  will  help  you,  darling !'  she  cried. 
'  We  will  both  do  all  we  can.  Who  knows  ' 
— hope  flashed  even  into  Mildred's  heart — 
'  who  knows  ?  you  may,  you  may  P 

*  Send  for  Dr.  Jubilee !'  cried  Violet, 
struck  with  a  new  thought,  and  stretching 
out  her  hand  abruptly.  *  Send.  I  must 
speak  with  him  plainly,  face  to  face.' 

'To-morrow,  darling,  to-morrow,' Mildred 
said.     '  Not  to-night.' 
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^To-night,'  repeated  Violet,  ^vith  irresisti- 
ble determination.  '  This  very  night !  Send 
for  him  at  once,  and  let  me  be  with  him 
quite  alone.' 

Wondering  and  fearing,  Mildred  obeyed. 
Violet's  mood  was  altoc;ether  new :  and  her 
strange  excitement  of  manner  was  not  at 
all  more  remarkable  than  her  determina- 
tion that  Dr.  Jubilee  should  be  sent  for  at 
once. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Dr.  Jubilee  ap- 
peared, and  was  shown  into  the  room, 
where,  by  Mildred's  directions,  he  was  at 
once  left  alone  with  Violet.  It  was  curious 
to  see  how  all  the  little  doctor's  whim  and 
oddity  vanished  as  he  sat  down  by  the 
couch,  and  how  his  rucrored  face  ^rew  soft 
with  sympathy  as  he  took  the  girl's  wasted 
hand. 

*  How  are  you  to-night,  my  child  ?'  he 
said,  gently.     *  Are  you  in  suffering?' 
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'  Doctor  !'  Violet  said,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
him  just  as  she  had  fixed  them  on  Mildred, 
'  am  I  to  die  ?     Tell  me  that.' 

'  Leave  yourself  in  God's  hand,  my  dear/ 
the  old  doctor  said,  kindly,  '  and  in  the 
hands  of  your  friends.     Ask  no  questions.' 

'  That  will  not  do,  doctor !'  she  answered, 
with  a  firmness  which  amazed  the  physician. 
'  I  sent  for  you  to  find  out.  You  must  tell 
me.     Am  I  to  die  ?' 

'  My  dear  young  lady,'  Dr.  Jubilee  said, 
remonstrating.  Then  dropping  into  a  more 
fatherly  tone  :  '  My  poor  suffering  lamb  1 
can  you  bear  to  be  told  ?' 

Violet  knew  all  when  he  said  that.  She 
put  her  hand  to  her  heart,  and  said,  with  a 
little  gasp, 

'  I  can  bear  it.     I  must  know.' 

'  God  is  going  to  take  you  to  Himself,' 
the  old  doctor  said,  with  infinite  tenderness 
in  his  homely  voice. 
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*  I  cannot  live  ?' 

*  You  cannot  live.' 

When  he  had  said  this,  Violet  let  her  face 
sink  into  her  hands,  just  as  she  had  done 
with  Mildred,  only  at  first  she  spoke  no- 
thing. The  doctor  looked  upon  her  with 
eyes  full  cf  pity.  And  it  was  a  strange 
sight,  the  country  physician  in  his  homely 
attire  gazing  at  the  sick  girl,  whose  long 
dark  tresses  fell  down  like  a  veil,  half 
hiding  her  white  wasted  hands.  At  last  a 
low,  moaning  voice,  perfectly  articulate  and 
fraught  with  misery,  came  from  between 
the  thin  fingers  : 

'  Why  does  God  kill  me  when  I  am  so 
young,  and  might  be  so  happy  ?' 

The  doctor  heard  the  voice,  and,  scarcely 
moving  '  a  muscle,  he  answered  back  in 
solemn  tones, 

'  Child— dear  child  ! — I  have  often  asked 
myself  that  very  question  when  I  have  stood 

VOL.  III.  H 
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beside  such  as  you.  I  think  it  must  be  be- 
cause He  loves  you  better  than  those  He 
leaves  behind.' 

Still  the  face  was  hidden,  and  again  from 
between  the  thin  fingers  the  voice  came  from 
the  veiled  lips, 

'  It  cannot  be  love  !  To  cut  me  down 
like  a  flower !  Oh,  Dr.  Jubilee,  you  don't 
know  how  happy  T  could.be  if  I  could  only 
live — only  live  and  love  !' 

'  But,  dear  child,'  the  doctor  said,  with  a 
tremor  in  his  tone  which  showed  how  far 
his  logic  was  from  satisfying  his  own  heart, 
Mt  is  a  troublesome  world — ''  the  waves  of 
this  troublesome  world  " — ah,  those  are  the 
words  I  was  trying  to  remember — truer 
were  never  spoken.  There  will  not  be 
many  more  beating  upon  you,'  he  went  on, 
with  artless  eloquence.  '  Where  you  are 
going  the  tempests  are  all  over.  I  think  of 
the  lines  they  sing  at  the  church  yonder : 
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"  Trouble  ceases 
On  that  tranquil,  happy  shore." 

You  will  be  there  soon,  my  suffering  lamb/ 
Dr.  Jubilee  said,  forgetting  that  he  was  only 
a  country  doctor,  and  his  patient  so  far 
above  him,  and  stooping  his  head,  while 
tears  ran  down  his  roughened  cheeks.  *  You 
will  very  soon  be  there.  A  few  waves  more 
will  drive  you  into  calm  that  can  never  be 
broken.' 

But  again  the  hidden  voice  replied, 

*  I  don't  want  it.  I  want  to  live,  and  to 
love.  Oh,  life  and  love  !  Think  what  it  is 
to  die  and  never  to  have  known  either !' 

'  It  is  written,  my  little  child,'  Dr.  Jubilee 
said,  feeling  about,  as  it  were,  for  some 
word  to  comfort  this  extreme  misery — ^  it  is 
written  that  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard  the  things  which  God  has  pre- 
pared  ' 

Again  the  hidden  voice  answered, 

H  2 
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^  Yes — it  is  written  /' 

He  saw  the  bowed  head  shaking  slowly, 
as  if  to  signify  that  this  was  not  enough. 
As  if  to  say,  *  Yes,  written  on  an  old  leaf 
of  parchment,  while  mine  is  a  living,  beating 
human  heart !' 

There  came  a  solemn  silence  in  the  room^ 
and  Dr.  Jubilee  stood  regarding  his  patient 
with  the  same  pitying  eyes ;  and  she,  with 
her  bowed  face  still  hidden  in  her  hands, 
neither  moved  nor  uttered  a  sound.  At 
last  she  lifted  up  her  face  ;  not  the  face 
which  she  had  hidden,  but  another,  an  older 
face,  a  face  whose  expression  might  have 
been  the  handiwork  of  years  of  anguish. 

'  Thank  you,  doctor,  for  being  so  candid,' 
she  said,  in  a  voice  the  composure  of  which 
was  almost  startling  with  this  look  of  agony. 
*  Will  it  be  very  long  ?' 

'  A  few  weeks — a  month  or  two,'  he  re- 
plied.    '  We  can  say  no  more.' 
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*  Thank  you.     Good  night.' 

Dr.  Jubilee  left  the  room  with  an  aching 
heart,  and  Mildred  stole  in  softl}^ 

*  Mildred,'  Violet  said,  in  the  same  com- 
posed voice,  'if  I  lie  awake  to-night,  and 
you  hear  me  move,  or  sigh,  or  even  sob, 
don't  speak  to  me.  If  I  w^ant  you  I  can  call 
you.  Only  let  me  be  alone  in  silence  till 
the  morning.' 

Awestruck  by  the  request,  and  by  the 
tone  of  solemn  authority  in  which  it  was  de- 
livered, Mildred  simply  promised  to  obey, 
and  scarcely  another  word  was  exchanged 
between  the  sisters  that  night.  Only  Mil- 
dred wondered  and  watched  with  agony  her 
little  Violet's  face,  so  white,  so  tense  with 
repressed  misery. 

The  light  was  lowered  in  the  room  where 
they  slept,  and  Mildred  crept  into  her  bed. 
Then  she  heard  Violet's  sorrow  begin  to 
flow  out  in  an  unintermitting  stream.     Low 
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sobs,  low  moans,  heart-broken  sighs  suc- 
ceeded each  other  through  several  weary 
hours.  Mildred  would  have  given  worlds 
to  have  been  at  her  darling's  side,  trying  to 
comfort  her ;  but  the  memory  of  her  sister's 
charge  restrained  her,  and  she  lay  on,  let- 
ting her  own  tears  flow  in  silent  sympathy 
with  those  of  the  dying  girl. 

How  slow  those  dark  hours  dragged  by  I 
At  last,  clear  through  the  deep  dark  mid- 
night, the  church-clock  rang  out  Two. 

And  at  that  moment  Mildred  noticed 
that  Violet's  sobbing  was  stilled.  Then 
followed  one  or  two  irrepressible  convul- 
sive gasps  of  grief,  like  those  of  a  child  that 
has  gone  to  sleep  crying.  Then  even  these 
were  hushed,  and  the  room  grew  quite 
still. 

Slowly  the  summer  dawn  stole  in,  and 
the  furniture  began  to  emerge  from  the 
darkness,   and  Violet   lay   on,    making   no 
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sound ;  and  Mildred,  rejoiced  to  think  that 
the  weeping  girl  was  asleep  at  last,  would 
scarcely  draw  a  deep  breath,  lest  that 
blessed  slumber  should  be  stirred.  And 
once  again  that  perpetual  wonder  of  the 
opening  day  was  repeated  in  all  its  gran- 
deur, and  Nature,  awaking  in  all  her  flow- 
ers and  strean]s  and  trees,  and  in  her  wide 
fields,  from  the  misty  sleep  of  night,  put  on 
her  garments  of  light  with  singing.  The 
birds  carolled  out;  the  early  butterflies 
winnowed  by  ;  the  bees  hummed  on  their 
golden  way  from  blossom  to  blossom ;  the 
sun  had  risen  in  his  majesty  ;  and  all  the 
face  of  the  earth  was  glad. 

Then  Mildred  stole  softly  out  of  bed  and 
to  her  darling's  side,  and  looked  upon  her 
face.  Of  all  the  anguish  of  the  night  before 
not  a  trace  was  left.  Peace,  deep  peace, 
was  fixed  on  the  fair,  innocent  features ; 
and  the  bosom  rose  and   fell  gently,  as  if  it 
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might  be  to  the  action  of  some  happy 
dream. 

As  she  gazed,  Violet  opened  her  eyes 
and  smiled  on  Mildred ;  and  Mildred  saw 
that  the  peace  in  Violet's  face  was  in  her 
eyes  also,  and  in  her  heart. 

'I  have  been  sleeping,  dear,'  the  sick 
girl  said,  gently.  'And  I  have  been  dream- 
ing. Mamma  came  to  me — so  like  !  Just 
the  hair  and  eyes  and  face  as  in  the  picture. 
I  had  been  crying  in  my  dream,  and  she 
came  and  put  out  her  hand  and  wiped  my 
eyes,  and  I  heard  her  say  as  she  did  it, 
"There,  my  daughter!  that  is  the  last  tear 
you  will  ever  shed !"  ' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

IX  WHICH  HECTOR  BADGER  SHOWS  FIGHT. 

Mr.  Daniel  Ruddock  quite  enjoyed  his 
little  holiday  in  Tickenham.  To  find  him- 
self once  more  decoying  a  felIo\v-creature 
into  a  pecuniary  transaction  of  a  ruinous 
kind  v/as  such  a  reminder  of  his  early  days 
that  Daniel  declared  several  times — with- 
out reason  assigned — that  he  felt  young 
again.  He  managed  Samuel  Badger  with 
great  judgment.  If  at  any  time  the  trans- 
action should  be  made  public,  who  could 
blame  Daniel  ?  Daniel  had  letters  (every 
one  signed,  '  Yours  affectionately,  Samuel 
Badger ') ;    letters   long   and   letters   short, 
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commanding  letters  and  exhorting  letters, 
private-and-confidential  letters,  and  friendly 
letters;  quite  a  pile.  The  burden  of  all 
was,  *Sell  your  land  to  me.'  And  Daniel 
docketed  all  these  letters,  and  laid  them 
aside  carefully  against  the  stormy  day  when 
Mrs.  Badger  would  discover  how  fatally 
her  simple  husband  had  been  duped. 

It  must  be  remarked  that,  in  addition  to 
the  desire  of  making  money,  Daniel  had 
another  and  inner  thought  in  his  mind, 
which  was  a  powerful  inducement  to  com- 
plete his  design  upon  Samuel  Badger.  If 
he  got  Samuel  and  Sally  into  his  power, 
he  would  have  a  fine  weapon  against  them 
in  case  Hector  should  really  win  Lucy's 
affections,  and  Lucy  on  her  part  should 
prove  intractable,  and  run  counter  to  her 
parents'  will.  Daniel  knew  well  enough 
that  Beatrice  would  not  approve  of  his 
taking  Samuel  in,  because  at  Middleborough 
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the  affair  would  be  sure  to  get  out,  and 
people  would  pass  just  judguient  on  Daniel 
in  spite  of  all  these  specious  letters.  But 
Daniel  knew  also  that  Beatrice  would 
warmly  applaud  him  for  getting  the  Bad- 
gers into  his  power,  so  that  he  could  force 
terms  with  them  in  the  contingent  matri- 
monial difficulty.  Here,  then,  was  Daniel's 
position  :  there  was  the  present  diversion 
of  entrapping  Samuel  Badger,  which,  from 
the  sportsman's  point  of  view,  was  a  pleas- 
ant relaxation  ;  next,  there  was  the  solid 
fact  that  Daniel  midit  set  three  thousand 
pounds  for  a  bit  of  land  not  worth  one ; 
finally,  there  was  the  possibility  that  for 
value  received,  in  the  way  of  reducing 
Hector  and  Lucy  to  obedience,  Daniel 
might  return  the  money,  or  part  thereof, 
to  Samuel,  and  retire  from  the  negotiation 
with  the  character  of  a  straightforward  and 
generous  man.     Daniel  thought  over  these 
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things,  and  chuckled  in  secret  so  often  that 
he  very  nearly  made  his  cough  chronic. 

As  for  poor  Samuel  Badger,  he  had  not 
spent  such  a  month  in  all  his  life.  He  had 
to  get  his  money  ready,  and  to  peruse  all 
sorts  of  documents,  and  make  all  kinds  of 
preparations  in  absolute  secrecy.  He  was 
never  easy  in  his  mind  for  ten  minutes 
together.  The  dread  of  being  discovered 
by  his  wife  hung  over  him  perpetually, 
like  a  thunder-cloud  over  a  landscape.  But 
Samuel  supported  himself  with  visions  of 
the  great  fortune  he  would  make ;  and  in 
his  more  exalted  m.oods  he  burst  into 
peals  of  laughter,  enlivening  his  mind  with 
the  retrospect  of  Sally's  long  years  of  des- 
potism and  economy ;  and  at  the  end  of 
all  there  was  he,  the  despised  Samuel, 
figured  as  the  fortune-maker  of  the  family, 
like  a  statue  at  the  end  of  an  avenue. 

For  all  that,  it  was  with  something  of 
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a  sinking  heart  that  Samuel  hurried  down- 
stairs to  Daniel  on  the  great  closing-day 
of  the  negotiation.  The  cheque  for  three 
thousand  pounds,  payable  to  the  order  of 
Daniel  Ruddock,  Esq.,  was  carefully  but- 
toned up  in  his  breast-pocket ;  he  having 
written  it  secretly  in  his  bed-room,  with 
trembling  fingers.  Somehow,  just  now  a 
sense  of  insecurity  stole  into  his  heart,  and 
he  would  have  withdrawn,  if  he  could. 
But  it  was  too  late. 

'  It  is  done  now,  Daniel !' 

As  he  passed  the  cheque  over  the  table, 
he  said  this  like  a  man  who  has  committed 
himself  irrevocably. 

'  Yes,  Samuel,'  Daniel  replied,  with  a 
scarcely  hidden  sneer,  ^  it  is  done  now, 
and  can't  be  undone.  Remember  this ' — 
he  pointed  to  the  packet  of  Samuel's  silly 
letters.  '  It  has  been  your  doing,  not 
mine !' 
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'  Yes,  it  has  been  my  doing/  Samuel 
faintly  answered. 

His  heart  seemed  to  turn  to  lead  in  his 
breast.  Daniel's  face  was  killing.  From 
that  moment  poor  Samuel  knew  he  was  a 
ruined  man. 

Daniel  Ruddock  walked  home  master  of 
the  position.  Now  at  any  moment  he  could 
coerce  Samuel  Badger,  drive  Hector  from 
his  door,  and  even  the  awful  battery  of 
Sally  Badger's  tongue  could  not  open  fire 
upon  him.  He  smiled  and  chatted  to  him- 
self as  gaily  as  if  he  had  been  walking 
with  a  facetious  friend,  and  his  shoulders 
touched  his  ears,  as  he  hugged  himself  for 
his  cleverness. 

'  Oh,  my  fine  fellow  !'  this  was  Hector — 
'  I  have  you  in  my  clutches  now  !  I  can 
insult  you.  I  can  call  you  every  name  I 
please.  I  can  lash  your  calf's  hide  through 
and  through.     And  you  dare  not  complain. 
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I  can  say  to  you,  shaking  my  fist  in  your 
flat  face,  "  Repeat  one  word,  make  one 
complaint  to  any  living  creature,  and  I  will 
press  your  father  to  ruin  !  That  is,  I  will 
hold  him  to  a  ruinous  bargain  which  he 
urged  me  to  make  !  But  if  you  let  me 
stamp  upon  you,  and  crush  you,  and  vilify 
you  as  man  never  before  was  stamped  on 
and  crushed  and  vilified  by  man,  why,  then 
1  may  consider  your  father's  folly,  and 
allow  him  his  money  back — in  part,  at 
least,  in  part  !* 

For,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  Daniel  feared 
the  scandal  that  would  arise  in  Middle- 
borough  if  the  story  of  the  purchase  were 
told.  But  as  a  whip  for  Hector,  as  a  gag 
for  Sally,  nay,  as  a  means  of  getting  for 
himself  the  reputation  of  a  generous  dealer 
who  would  not  hold  a  poor  man  to  a  dis- 
advantageous bargain,  this  three  thousand 
pounds  was  a  godsend  to  Daniel. 
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While  the  cheque  was  still  uncashed, 
Fate  gave  him  both  opportunity  and 
motive  for  insulting  Hector.  When  he 
arrived  at  home,  Beatrice  met  him,  and 
her  handsome  brow  was  unusually  con- 
tracted. 

^  Daniel,'  she  said,  '  I  am  furious.' 

'  Furious  !'  exclaimed  Daniel ;  *  with 
whom  ?' 

'  With  Lucy.' 

'What  has  Lucy  been  doing?'  Daniel 
asked,  his  own  eye  kindling.  '  Has  she 
been  with ' 

'  I  called  with  her  at  Sir  John's.  Bob 
was  in.  Everything  fell  out  as  I  could 
have  wished.  But  Lucy  was  so  rude  to 
Bob,  so  satirical,  so  ill-natured,  that  the 
poor  fellow  quite  felt  it,  I  am  sure.  As  for 
Sir  John — well,  you  know  how  gentleman- 
ly he  is  ;  but  he  seemed  hardly  able  to  con- 
tain himself.' 
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In  justice  to  Lucy,  it  ought  to  be  said 
that  her  mother,  who  was  heartily  vexed, 
greatly  overcoloured  her  narrative. 

'  That  is  not  all/  Beatrice  continued ; 
*  the  most  provoking  thing  was  that  just  as 
we  were  entering  Sir  John's  door,  who 
should  pass  but  Hector  !  1  saw  Lucy  and 
himself  exchange  looks.  Daniel !'  Beatrice 
exclaimed,  in  irresistible  impatience  and  an- 
ger, 'it  was  the  sight  of  Mm  that  made  her 
so  rude  to  Bob  !  I  saw  the  look  he  gave  ! 
Oh,  I  am  irritated  beyond  all  bearing !' 

Now  just  •  when  Beatrice  uttered  this 
word  who  should  pass  in  front  of  the  house 
but  unlucky  Hector  Badger  !  Even  at  this 
supreme  moment,  had  the  young  man  but 
turned  his  head  the  other  way,  he  might 
have  passed  unobserved ;  but  he  was  a 
lover,  and  he  cast  one  shy  glance  up  at  the 
window.  Beatrice  recognised  the  face,  and 
her  wrath  boiled  over. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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'  See !'  she  exclaimed.  '  There  the 
fellow  goes  again  !  Oh,  Daniel,  give  it  to 
him  now  !' 

Daniel  heard  no  more.  As  fast  as  his 
by  no  means  nimble  feet  would  carry  him 
he  made  his  way  to  the  front  door,  and 
out  upon  the  road,  forgetting  his  hat  in  his 
fury. 

Hector  was  a  swift  walker,  and  had  al- 
ready got  some  distance  ahead  ;  so  Daniel, 
panting  and  puffing,  had  to  run  along  the 
road,  a  rare  figure,  but  happily  the  spot  was 
unfrequented.  At  last  Daniel  got,  as  he 
hoped,  within  hearing,  and  stopped. 

'  Ass !  ass !  ass !'  he  roared,  in  frantic 
rage. 

It  might  as  well  have  been  the  most  dul- 
cet and  complimentary  substantive,  for 
Hector  heard  nothino;  and  walked  serenely 
on.  Daniel,  to  make  up  for  the  ground 
thus  lost,  had  to  run  several  paces  more. 
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'  Booby !  booby  !  booby !'  he  roared, 
hoping,  by  a  change  in  the  epithet,  to  catch 
Hector's  ear.  Bnt  this,  too,  was  in  vain, 
for  unconsciously  and  more  rapidly  Hector 
held  on  his  way. 

Daniel  had  to  make  a  third  race  for  it, 
and  he  was  almost  exhausted  when  he 
stopped  the  last  time. 

^Jackass!  jackass  !  jack — ass!'  he  shouted. 

The  splitting  of  the  substantive  did  the 
work,  and  Hector,  catching  a  sound,  though 
not  the  true  one,  pulled  up  and  turned 
round.  Seeing  Daniel  Ruddock  without  his 
hat,  ejaculating  and  gesticulating  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  he  came  to  the  only 
conclusion  that  was  possible.  He  thought 
some  terrible  catastrophe  had  occurred,  and 
ran  back. 

'  Mr.  Ruddock  !  Mr.  Ruddock  !  has  any- 
thing happened  ?     Is  the  house  on  fire  ?' 

It  was  an  unfortunate  question.  Daniel  at 

1  2 
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once  concluded  that  Hector  was  laughing  at 
him,  and  if  his  madness  of  anger  could 
grow  hotter,  it  did  so. 

'  Sneak  !  scamp  !  peeper!'  he  cried,  taking 
breath  for  each  epithet  as  he  discharged  it 
at  the  astounded  Hector.  '  Oh  !  you  great 
ugly  goose !  you  shambling,  stuttering 
beetlehead !' 

'Mr.  Ruddock  !'  Hector  exclaimed. 

What  fine  actors  are  we  all  in  those 
junctures  of  life  when  we  are  profoundly 
moved  !  Astonishment  could  not  have  been 
expressed  in  face  and  voice,  not  by  the 
most  accomplished  player,  as  Hector  present- 
ed it  now. 

*  Mr.  Ruddock !'  roared  Daniel.  '  How 
dare  you  Mr.  Ruddock  me  ?  Miss  Ruddock, 
you  mean.  It  is  Miss  Ruddock  you  are 
looking  after.  Oh !  what  a  fine  chance  for 
a  man's  daughter !  a  great  addle-headed 
tomfool!      What    a  pretty  son-in-law    to 
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stick  his  legs  under  a  man's  table,  a  lumpy 
looby  like  you  !' 

Hector  saw  the  whole  tragedy  at  a  glance. 
He  had  been  discovered.  Appearances  in- 
dicated that  there  would  be,  as  Hector 
mentally  prophesied,  '  a  most  awful  row.' 
And  so  this  poor  studious  lad,  unversed  in 
life,  and  sorely  troubled  in  conscience,  was 
unable  to  make  any  reply  to  Daniel.  He 
stood  the  image  of  fear  and  guilt,  redden- 
ing under  Daniel's  coarse  volleys  of  abuse, 
and  showing  such  obvious  trepidation  that 
the  bully  was  encouraged  to  storm  on  more 
fiercely. 

'  You  have  the  impudence  to  think  of  my 
daughter,  you  penniless  upstart !  Why, 
your  father  is  called  the  biggest  fool  in  the 
town !  and  your  mother  never  wears  a 
decent  gown  !  Marry  my  daughter,  indeed  !' 

At  this  last  sally  a  change  passed  over 
Hector's   face,    which    Daniel   did    not  the 
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least  notice  ;  and,  as  Hector  still  made  no 
answer,  Daniel  grew  fairly  transported  with 
fury,  and  rushed  rapidly  on  to  the  sequel  of 
the  incident. 

^  Ever  since  I  knew  you  I  called  you  dolt 
and  blockhead,'  he  continued ;  '  and  now 
you  stand  staring  at  me  as  if  your  tongue 
was  tied.  I  tell  you,  never  come  to  my 
house  again,  never  cross  my  door,  never 
look  at  my  daughter,  you  great  saucer-eyed 
noodle  !     Promise  me  !'  . 

Hector  said  not  a  word. 

'  Promise  me  !'  Daniel  cried,  mad  with 
fury. 

Hector  still  kept  silence. 

^  Promise  me  !'  Daniel's  harsh,  cracked 
voice  rose  to  a  shriek,  and,  with  his  bare 
head  and  outstretched  hands,  he  was  a  pic- 
ture indeed.  No ;  even  the  third  time 
Hector  would  not  answer. 

^  Oh,   you    won't,    won't    you  ?'    Daniel 
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cried,  in  the  same  frenzied  alto.  ^Then 
take  that — and  take  that — and  take  thai, 
YOU  flat-faced  fool !' 

These  words  were  accompanied  by  two 
vicious  and  pretty  severe  blows  right  upon 
Hector's  face ;  and  though  Daniel  was 
feeble  with  passion,  and,  besides,  so  diminu- 
tive that  he  had  almost  to  leap  in  the  air  to 
deliver  the  stroke,  the  blows  made  Hector's 
face,  even  its  redness,  throw  out  a  deeper 
red,  and  one  which  promised  to  be  pretty 
permanent. 

Worms  will  turn  at  last,  and  Hector  had 
borne  enough.  With  sudden  fear  Daniel 
saw  the  young  man's  face  grow,  not  only 
red,  but  furious  too.  Hector  rushed  at 
him,  and,  before  Daniel  could  utter  a  word, 
his  son-in-law  non-elect  was  holding  him  in 
the  air  with  what  seemed  the  grasp  of  a 
giant. 

At  the  side  of  the  road  there  was  a  low 
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wall,  some  four  or  ^ve  feet  high,  and  be- 
yond this  wall,  washing  its  foundations,  a 
dirty  brook  lazily  wound  its  way  through 
the  field.  In  a  moment  Daniel  found  that 
Hector  had  perched  him  on  the  top  of  this 
wall,  and,  shaking  him  smartly  all  the  time, 
was  signifying  that  the  next  proceeding 
would  be  to  tumble  him  over  into  the 
muddy  ditch. 

*  There  I'  Hector  said,  gasping  with  pas- 
sion. '  I  won't  call  you  names,  for  I  leave 
that  to  men  of  your  own  stamp.  And  I 
won't  strike  you,  because  you  are  old  and 
feeble,  and  because ' 

He  was  going  to  say,  '  Because  you  are 
Lucys  father,^ 

This,  however,  he  had  sense  to  suppress, 
and  he  went  on:  ^  But  if  you  don't' — 
shake — Hell  me  you  are' — shake — 'sorry 
for  what  you  have  said  ' — shake — '  I'll  roll 
you  over  into  the  ditch.' 
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Here  followed  three  shakes,  so  sharp  that 
Daniel's  teeth  knocked  against  each  other. 

'  Hector  !'  Daniel  said,  scarcely  believing 
that  this  blustering  young  giant  could  be 
Hector  Badger — '  Hector !  let  me  down,  sir 
— this  instant,  sir!' 

'  If  another  syllable  passes  your  lips 
before  you  say  '^  I  am  sorry," '  roared  Hec- 
tor, with  blazing  eyes  and  quivering  frame, 
'  one  single  syllable,  I'll  roll  you  into  the 
ditch; 

Daniel  was  going  to  cry,  '  This  instant, 
sir !'  once  more,  but  as  he  made  his  mouth 
for  the  word  he  felt  Hector  preparing  to 
shoot  him  down.  Matters  were  serious, 
and  Daniel  knew  it ;  so  he  said  nothing, 
but  sat  shaking  and  being  shaken  on  the 
top  of  the  wall. 

*  Say  you  are  sorry,'  Hector  cried  again. 
'  Quick  !  or  in  you  go.  Once  !  twice  ! 
thr ' 
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*  I  am  sorry,'  Daniel  called  out  in  great 
haste,  for  he  felt  himself  going. 

'  Then  get  down,'  Hector  cried,  scornfull}^; 
and,  whisking  him  off  the  wall,  the  young 
man  turned  away  and  walked  off,  as  if 
Daniel  deserved  no  further  notice. 

He  left  Daniel  standing  bare-headed  and 
transfixed  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The 
old  rascal's  fury  was  effectually  cooled,  and, 
without  knowing  it,  he  was  exploring  a  dis- 
trict of  human  nature  of  which  he  knew 
little.  Reader,  you  w^ho  love  to  know  your 
species,  ponder  what  I  tell  you.  Hector 
Badger  had  not  lessened  his  chance  of 
Lucy's  hand  by  this  humiliation  of  her 
father,  our  worthy  Daniel  Ruddock. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CROSS  JUDGMENTS  ON  HECTOR  BADGER. 

To  a  part  of  this  story,  which  ought  to  be 
written  in  delicate  detail,  a  few  words  only 
must  be  given.  Time  and  space  are  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  conduct  of  Mildred  Wal- 
singham  at  this  critical  juncture — which  in 
justice  to  her  ought  to  be  told  in  a  separate 
novelette — must,  to  her  detriment,  be  nar- 
rated in  sentences,  not  chapters. 

Conscious  that  she  was  an  heiress,  and  so 
a  species  of  princess  ;  led,  moreover,  to  be- 
lieve by  Violet  that  Sholto,  on  account  of 
her  Djood  fortune,  would  never  make  an 
advance  to  her ;  and  knowing  nothing  of  the 
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interview  between  Sholto  and  Violet,  which 
the  sick  girl  carefully  concealed,  Mildred 
did  actually  in  the  most  becoming  way  sig- 
nify to  Sholto  that  he  was  not  altogether 
indifferent  to  her.  Her  behaviour  was  free 
from  the  faintest  indelicacy ;  but  Sholto,  full 
of  other  thoughts,  treated  her  with  palpable 
neglect.  Proud  Mildred  was  incensed. 
Eugene  Ruddock,  who  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  who  in  fact  was  continually 
making  opportunities,  crept  a  little  nearer 
to  his  Golden  Girl  at  this  time.  Do  not, 
dear  ladies,  find  fault  with  Mildred  because, 
in  your  eyes,  Eugene  may  be  contemptible. 
Remember  he  was  a  specious  fellow,  good- 
looking,  accomplished,  and  agreeable,  while 
Mildred  had  not  the  advantage  which  you 
enjoy  of  studying  his  character  by  the  help 
of  the  story-teller.  However  she  be  judged, 
the  fact  remains.  Mildred  was  affronted  by 
Sholto's  behaviour ;  and  Eugene,  who  never 
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affronted  anybody,  seemed  almost  desirable 
by  contrast  with  the  neglectful,  unconscious, 
and  somewhat  rough  Dr.  Alexander. 

There  is  a  famous  history  (which  has  exist- 
ed for  many  generations,  and  has  been  at- 
tentively studied  by  several  million  of  young 
students)  which  sets  forth  how,  as  an  aged 
lady  was  driving  a  pig  home  one  evening, 
she  came  to  a  stile.  The  pig  raised  a 
difficulty  about  getting  over,  and  the  old 
lady,  failing  to  make  the  animal  see  reason, 
invoked  the  assistance  of  the  animate  and 
inanimate  universe  in  various  detachments. 
But  the  dog  w^ould  not  bite  the  pig,  the 
stick  would  not  beat  the  dos,  the  fire  would 
not  burn  the  stick,  the  water  would  not 
quench  the  fire,  so  that  the  old  lady  declared, 
with  much  plausibility,  that  she  could  not 
get  home  that  night.  Suddenly  one  agent 
began  to  work,  and  all  the  rest  followed, 
like   links   in   a   chain.     Water,  fire,  stick. 
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dog,  and  pig  each  acted  its  part ;  and  the 
narrative  closes  with  an  agreeably  suggested 
picture  of  the  old  lady  and  the  pig  at  one 
mind,  going  up  the  cottage-garden  punctual- 
ly at  the  hour  of  tea-time. 

In  a  similar  manner  this  novel  has  taken 
a  sudden  turn  which  will  rapidly  lead  to  its 
conclusion.  Here  are  a  number  of  people 
wanting  to  marry,  or  wanted  to  marry. 
They  are  widely  separated  by  age,  station, 
and  intention ;  but  the  attentive  reader  will 
find  that  a  solitary  event  set  them  all  in 
motion  ;  and  that  event  was  the  insane  pur- 
chase of  those  Tickenham  fields,  into  which 
wily  Daniel  Ruddock  led  silly  Samuel  Bad- 
ger. For,  if  Samuel  and  Sally  had  not  been 
in  Daniel's  power,  Daniel  would  not  have 
burst  upon  Hector  with  this  explosion  of 
fury. 

Having  so  exploded,  and  having  been 
ignominiously  punished  by  Hector,  Daniel 
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returned  home  raging,  without  his  hat,  and 
carrying  a  most  visible  memorandum  of  the 
wall  upon  his  coat-tails.  Beatrice  inquired 
what  had  happened.  Concealment  was  scarce- 
ly possible,  even  had  Daniel  desired  it;  and 
in  a  few  snarling  sentences  he  described  the 
indignity  he  had  been  forced  to  endure. 
Beatrice  Ruddock  was  a  politic  woman, 
but  she  could  be  angry  upon  occasion ;  and, 
upon  hearing  the  story,  she  became  as 
furious  as  her  husband.  But,  though  on 
malice  she  was  bent,  Beatrice  had  a  pru- 
dent mind  ;  and,  before  she  settled  to  have 
a  downright  quarrel  with  the  Badgers,  she 
asked  herself  how  a  rupture  would  affect 
Eugene's  rising  hopes  of  Mildred.  She 
decided  that  a  quarrel  would  rather  further 
Eugene's  ends ;  for,  the  case  being  so  gross, 
Beatrice  judged  that  Mildred  would  proba- 
bly declare  against  the  Badgers.  Then  the 
game  would  be  in  Eugene's  hands  indeed. 
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Eeasoning  in  this  way,  and  full  of  genuine 
resentment  upon  her  husband's  account, 
Beatrice  walked  over  to  Sally  Badger. 

Sally  received  her  with  that  aspect  of 
armed  truce  which  was  usual  in  their  inter- 
views ;  but  Beatrice  treated  Sally  with  open 
asperity.  This  behaviour  Sally  could  not  at 
first  understand,  for  quiet  Hector  had  said 
nothing  about  his  morning's  exploit.  When 
Beatrice  Ruddock,  who  had  a  severe  kind 
of  elocution  when  she  chose,  said,  in  a  stern 
voice,  '  As  for  your  son  setting  my  husband 
on  a  wall,  it  is  the  most  outrageous  thing  I 
ever  heard  of,'  Sally  was  perfectly  bewil- 
dered. She  rapidly  conned  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  case  in  this  fashion  :  first,  that 
her  ears  had  deceived  her ;  second,  that 
Beatrice  had  gone  out  of  her  senses ;  third, 
that  she — Sally — was  herself  mad,  and  the 
victim  of  an  auricular  hallucination. 

'Set  Daniel  up  on  a  wall!'  cried  Sally, 
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hovering  between  these  trying  suppositions. 
^  On  a  wall^  Beatrice  ?' 

*  Then  you  have  heard  nothing,'  Mrs. 
Ruddock  said.  '  Your  son  dared  not  tell 
you.' 

So  Mrs.  Ruddock  described  what  had 
happened,  not,  however,  mentioning  Lucy. 
Sally  listened  with  growing  relief  as  the 
madhouse  hypothesis  began  to  recede ;  and 
she  quickly  perceived  that  Mrs.  Ruddock 
was  leaving  blank  spaces  in  her  story,  which 
spaces  the  shrewd  Sally  filled  up  with  love 
and  Lucy,  and  so  she  gradually  saw  the 
truth  of  the  affair.  And  now,  having  the 
picture  full  and  clear  before  her  mind's  eye, 
and  being  incensed  by  Mrs.  Ruddock's  high 
and  mighty  air,  Sally  threw  herself  back 
in  her  chair,  and  burst  out  into  a  peal  of 
laughter. 

'It  is  wrong  of  me,'  she  admitted,  with 
an  exasperating  appearance  of  enjoyment ; 
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'but  really,  Beatrice,  when  I  think  of 
Daniel  stuck — stuck  on  the  top  of  that  wall, 
and  of  Hector  lifting  him,  and  of  the 
kicking  and  scuffling  there  must  have  been, 
I  cannot  help  laughing,  not  for  anything 
you  could  give  me  !' 

*  It  was  insolent,  intolerable  treatment  !* 
Beatrice  exclaimed.  '  Vulgar,  brutal,  ruf- 
fianly !' 

'  It  is  not  like  Hector,'  Sally  said,  reflec- 
tively.    '  I  wonder  he  dared.' 

'I  could  not  have  believed  he  would 
have  shown  such  impudence,'  said  Daniel 
Ruddock's  wife. 

'  I  could  not  have  believed  he  would 
have  shown  such  pluck,'  said  Hector 
Badger's  mother. 

'  Pluck,  Sally !'  cried  Beatrice.  '  I  say 
impudence  !' 

*  Impudence,  Beatrice  !'  retorted  Sally. 
'  I  say  pluck !' 
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*  Since  you  treat  the  matter  so,'  cried 
Beatrice,  now  furious,  '  I  shall  ask  Daniel 
to  prosecute  your  son  for  assault.' 

'  If  you  do,'  replied  Sally  Badger  the 
fearless,  '  both  sides  will  have  to  be  heard. 
Perhaps  your  husband's  story  will  not  seem 
so  fine  when  Hector's  is  told.' 

'  My  husband  has  a  character/  Beatrice 
said,  proudly. 

'He  had  a  character/  Sally  retorted, 
scornfully,  Svhen  you  married  him,  Bea- 
trice, and  a  verv  bad  character  it  was.  I 
remember  another  story  of  his  being 
assaulted,'  continued  Sally,  with  flashing 
eyes.  '  You  were  told  of  it  before  you 
married  him.  How  he  went,  with  one  of 
his  wretched  bailiffs,  to  a  poor  man's  house, 
and  stripped  the  room  in  which  the  wife 
was  lying  on  her  death-bed,  and  how  the 
husband  took  Daniel  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck   and  kicked  him   downstairs  into  the 
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street.  Character  indeed !  Daniel's  char- 
acter !  A  character  he  has  been  trying  to 
run  away  from  ever  since  he  married  you  !' 

Beatrice  Ruddock  had  a  certain  sense  of 
dignity,  and  she  did  not  choose  to  expose 
herself  to  any  such  sarcasms  as  these,  for 
she  well  knew  that  her  husband  was  a  good 
target  for  scorn.  She  haughtily  withdrew ; 
and  Sally  bade  her  good-bye,  preserving 
her  defiant  posture  to  the  last. 

But,  however  Beatrice  might  compose 
her  outward  demeanour,  there  was  a  whirl- 
wind in  her  breast,  and  when  she  encoun- 
tered Major  Sanctuary,  a  few  paces  from 
Sally's  door,  she  told  him  the  whole  story 
with  every  accentuation  of  malice  which  her 
excitement  suggested.  The  Major,  who 
had  for  some  time  suspected  that  Eugene 
was  looking  after  Mildred,  listened  with 
ill-concealed  satisfaction.  His  prognostica- 
tion of  the  effect  of  this  quarrel  upon  Mil- 
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dred  was  different  from  that  of  Beatrice, 
for  he  surmised  that  a  rupture  with  the 
Badgers  would  surely  strain  the  relations 
between  the  Ruddocks  and  the  Golden 
Girls.  Here  he  saw  his  own  advantage ; 
but  it  was  no  part  of  his  game  to  smooth 
the  ruffled  lady  before  him. 

'  Gross  conduct,  ma'am ;  could  not  be 
grosser !  Set  your  husband  on  the  top  of 
a  wall,  eh?  Daniel  Ruddock,  Esq.,  J. P.! 
A  high  wall !  Now,  v/as  it  six  feet  high  ? 
seven  feet  high  ?  Have  you  any  figures, 
ma'am  ?' 

'  It  was  high  enough  to  be  most  awk- 
ward,' Beatrice  said,  sulkily. 

*  And  it  was  a  wall !'  rejoined  the  Major. 
'  That  is  the  grand  point,  which  cannot  be 
upset.  It  luas  a  wall.  Fancy  a  borough 
magistrate  set  up  on  a  wall,  just  like — ^just 
like — '  the  Major  stammered,  not  being 
strong  in   similes.     Then  a  bright  thought 
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struck  him.  '  Of  course,  ma'am,  I  re- 
member now.  It  is  exactly  like  Humpty 
Dumpty !' 

This  ingenious  comparison  by  no  means 
soothed  Beatrice,  who  went  her  way  not  at 
all  relieved  by  her  confidential  outburst, 
while  the  Major  hurried  home  as  fast  as 
his  legs  would  carry  him.  He  was  dying 
of  fear  lest  anyone  should  tell  this  magnifi- 
cent story  to  Mrs.  Maruiaduke  before  he 
arrived. 

To  a  pictorial  imagination  like  the  Major's, 
the  incident  was  most  suggestive.  He  ap- 
palled Mrs.  Marmaduke  by  a  narrative  of  a 
fistic  contest,  which  might  have  taken  place 
in  the  prize-ring ;  and  he  described  the 
damage  done  to  Hector's  face  as  minutely 
as  if  he  had  sponged  the  place  himself. 
The  incident  of  the  wall  he  reserved  for 
climax,  and  prepared  for  it  with  such 
rhetorical  skill  that  Mrs.  Marmaduke  fully 
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expected  to  hear  that  Daniel  had  tumbled 
over  and  broken  both  leers  and  arms.  In- 
deed,  the  Major  was  most  reluctant  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Ruddock  went  home  un- 
injured. 

'He  w^as  not  hurt,  then?'  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke  said,  when  at  last  this  fact  had  been 
elucidated.     'No  real  injury  was  done?' 

'  Xo  external  injury,  ma'am,'  the  Major 
said,  with  great  emphasis.  '  Beyond  that 
we  must  not  go.' 

'  But  I  tell  you  what,'  the  Major  cried, 
after  a  short  pause.  *  Now  is  the  day ! 
now  is  the  hour  !  Give  one  of  your  snug 
little  dinners.  Ask  those  Ruddocks.  Plas- 
ter the  father's  sore  skin  !  Let  the  sou 
meet  my  daughter,  and  I  pledge  you  my 
word  the  thing  is  done !' 

'  Major  !'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  replied,  grave- 
ly, '  on  that  point  we  must  have  some 
serious  conversation.' 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

IN  WHICH  MAJOR  SANCTUARY  DROPS  HIS  MASK. 

So  the  serious  conversation  began. 

'Major,'  said  Mrs.  Marmaduke — 'ray  dear 
friend,  let  me  say ' — she  interposed  this 
clause  with  unusual  softness  in  her  voice, 
— '  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  with  the 
greatest  freedom.' 

The  Major  started  in  his  chair. 

'My  dear  ma'am,'  he  said,  'I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  it.  There  is  nothing  pleases 
me  so  much  as  when  an  old  friend  like 
yourself  speaks  to  me  with  the  greatest 
freedom.' 

In  spite   of  this   handsome   speech,   the 
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Major  looked  unlike  a  man  who  anticipates 
an  enjoyment.  He  reddened,  he  stam- 
mered, he  shifted  in  his  chair ;  for  the 
Major  suspected  what  was  coming. 

*  I  have  a  great  affection  for  your  daugh- 
ter, Victoria,'  said  the  old  lady,  opening 
with  a  formality  which  instantly  thawed 
into  affection  ;  '  and — dear  girl  ! — she  is 
really  fond  of  me.' 

'To  me,  ma'am,'  the  Major  remarked, 
looking  exquisitely  uneasy,  'nothing  could 
possibly  be  more  pleasing.' 

'  Of  course  she  confides  in  me,'  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  continued.  *  She  tells  me  all 
about  her  feelings,  and  her  hopes,  and  tlie 
state  of  her  affections.' 

'  My  acquaintance  with  your  charming 
sex,'  the  Major  said,  with  gallantry,  'is  not 
so  extensive  or  so  intimate  as  it  might  have 
been.  Left  a  widower  so  long,  I  have  not 
had   those   opportunities  of  extending   my 
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feminine  acquaintance  which  fall  to  the  lot 
of  married  men.  Still,  ma'am,  I  think  I 
know  enough  to  be  pretty  sure  that  women 
who  are  friends  do  confide  to  each  other  a 
good  deal  about  their  feelings  and  their 
hopes,  and  especially  about  the  state  of  their 
affections.' 

*Now,  my  friend,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  said, 
continuing  her  discourse  without  regard  to 
this  last  remark,  which  was  delivered  with 
an  air  of  jocosity  under  difficulties.  '  Vic- 
toria simply  detests  Eugene  Ruddock.' 

*  Now,  ma'am — now,  my  dear  friend,'  the 
Major  answered,  raising  his  hand,  as  it  were, 
to  waive  the  supposition  off,  '  consider  what 
language  you  are  using.  "Detests"  is 
strong — ''  detests  "  is  very  strong ;  in  fact, 
ma'am,'  the  Major  continued,  in  a  positive, 
comparative,  and  superlative  sort  of  way, 
'  ''  detests  "  is  almost  the  strongest  word 
in  the  language.' 
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*  Victoria  simply  detests  Eugene  Rud- 
dock,' Mrs.  Marmaduke  repeated,  with  the 
utmost  inflexibility  ;  '  and  so  do  L' 

'  Then,  ma'am,  you  have  been  agreeing 
together,  I  suppose,'  the  Major  remarked, 
with  irritation,  '  encouraging  each  other.' 

'Eugene  Ruddock,'  said  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke,  with  a  curl  of  her  handsome  lip, 
'is  as  paltry  in  mind  as  he  is  finical  in 
bodv.  Vain,  selfish,  not  vicrorous  enough 
for  vice ' 

'Now,  ma'am,'  the  Major  cried,  raising 
his  hand  again;   'now,  ma'am ' 

'  Not  vigorous  enough  for  vice,'  repeated 
]\Irs.  Marmaduke,  with  a  stately  scorn  of 
her  friend's  prudery.  '  x\nd  underneath  his 
fine  surface  he  is  vulgar — wretchedly  vulgar.' 

'The  very  expression  Victoria  used  to 
me  this  morning !'  exclaimed  the  Major. 
'  Why,  ma'am,  you  have  been  putting  words 
into  the  girl's  mouth  !' 
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'  I  honour  Victoria,'  said  Mrs.  Marma- 
duke,  '  because  she  will  not  sell  herself  for 
a  carriage  and  horses  and  a  fine  house  and 
two  or  three  thousand  a  year.  She  says 
she  would  rather  go  out  as  a  governess, 
dear  girl !' 

*  My  dear  ma'am,'  the  Major  answered, 
'•  do  please  remember  Victoria  has  nothing 
to  offer  a  husband.' 

*  Nothing  to  offer  a  husband  !'  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke  repeated,  catching  the  Major  up 
before  he  could  add  another  word.  '  I 
thought  offerings  came  from  the  husband's 
side.  Nothing  to  offer !  Has  she  not  an 
ancient  name  ?' 

Before  he  knew  it,  the  Major  was  be- 
trayed into  a  nod  at  this,  for  he  was  proud 
of  his  family. 

*  Has  she  not  a  character  softened  and 
refined  by  high  lineage  and  honourable 
blood  ?' 
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The  argument  was  soins:  dead  acraiost 
him  ;  but,  for  his  life,  the  Major  could  not 
help  nodding  again. 

'  Has  she  not,  what  is  better  still,'  the 
old  lady  went  on — and  her  magnificent 
voice  grew  rich  with  feeling — '  a  pure  girl's 
heart,  a  woman's  life,  a  nature  unspotted 
from  the  world  ?  her  hope,  her  future  ?  all 
she  is,  and  all  she  shall  be  ?  Believe  me, 
Major,  if  Victoria  says  the  price  of  all  that 
is  above  rubies,  I  honour  her  for  having 
the  courage  to  say  so.  If  she  says  she  will 
never  sell  herself,  but  that  she  will  give 
herself  and  all  she  is  to  the  man  of  her 
heart,  and  to  him  only,  then  I,  for  one,  cry, 
with  all  my  soul,  God  bless  the  girl !' 

*  My  dear  ma'am,'  the  Major  said,  with 
symptoms  of  alarm,  ^  all  this,  you  know,  is 
the  sort  of  talk  that  ought  to  be  delivered 
from  the  pulpit,  where  one  is  not  expected 
to  reply.     Talked  of  on  a  sofa,  in  a  draw- 
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ing-room  conversation,  sentiments  of  this 
kind  are  unmanageable.  Where  are  we, 
nia'am — where  shall  we  be — if  this  sort  of 
thing  gets  a  footing  in  our  drawing-rooms  ?' 

'  Major,  Major,'  Mrs.  Marmaduke  con- 
tinued, with  deepening  gravity  and  pathos, 
'  nineteen  years  ago  you  took  this  girl  to 
be  baptised,  and  then  you  used  the  most 
solemn  words  a  parent  can,  and  asked  and 
vowed  that  she  might  be  kept  from  the 
snares  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
Now  that  God  has  spared  her  to  you  all 
these  years,  and  when  her  nature  is  just 
unfolding  into  womanhood,  will  you  hold 
her  up  and  sell  her  to  the  world,  and  per- 
haps to  the  devil,  for  a  few  thousand 
pounds  ?' 

'  Now,  my  dear  ma'am/  the  Major  said, 
growing  more  restive  at  every  sentence  the 
old  lady  uttered,  ^  this,  you  know,  is  simply 
pulpit  language.     It  is  utterly  unfit  for  the 
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clravving-room.  In  church,  ma'am,  it  would 
be  very  suitable  ;  but,  ma'am,  the  pulpit  in 
the  drawing-room,  even  when  occupied  by  an 
elegant  preacher  like  yourself — here  the 
Major  failed  signally  in  an  attempt  to  be 
jocular — '  is,  in  fact,  ma'am,  a  most  puzzling 
and  irritating  innovation.' 

'  Major,  Major,'  the  old  lady  replied,  '  it 
is  not  the  pulpit,  but  the  truth,  that  is 
troublesome.' 

And  the  Major  made  no  reply. 

'  Now,'  Mrs.  Marraaduke  continued,  with, 
for  the  first  time,  something  of  a  satiric 
dryness  in  her  tone,  '  you  are  a  man  of 
large  fortune.  Why  not  see  your  daughter 
happy  in  your  own  lifetime  ?  Why  not 
make  her  an  allowance  ?  Why  not  let  her 
and  her  cousin  be  happy  together?  They 
cannot  come  to  want  with  your  ample  means.' 

'  I  object  to  cousins  marrying,'  the  Major 
said,  doggedly. 
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'  Second  cousins,'  was  Mrs.  Marmaduke's 
dry  comment. 

^  Besides,  ma'am,  I  do  not  choose  to  clip 
my  income  at  my  time  of  life  or  to  cut 
down  my  luxuries.' 

'  At  your  time  of  life,'  replied  Mrs.  Mar- 
maduke,  *  the  greatest  luxury  of  all  will  be 
to  see  your  daughter  happily  and  honour- 
ably married.  Don't  tie  her  to  a  man  she 
hates  and  despises,  and  so  put  her  for  life 
in  that  most  awful  position  for  a  feeling 
woman  where  she  is  constantly  tempted  to 
hate  her  marriage  vow.  We  know  what 
follows — and  that  not  always  with  the  worst 
of  us.  Divide  your  superfluous  income — • 
divide  your  superfluous  income,  I  say  ;  but 
never  sell  your  daughter.' 

All  this  time  Major  Sanctuary  had  been 
fidgeting  in  his  chair,  muttering  to  himself, 
turning  red  and  white,  and  giving  many  out- 
ward signs  of  mental  disturbance.     He  did 
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not  speak,  but  looked  his  friend  in  the  face 
with  something  of  the  air  of  a  dumb  being, 
strus^dins^  with  emotion  which  can  have  no 
outlet. 

'  Divide  your  superfluous  income,  Major,' 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  repeated  her  words  with 
an  almost  imperceptible  smile  upon  her  lip. 
'Lop  off  your  luxuries.  Xever  sell  your 
daughter.' 

'My  friend.  My  dear  madam  !  My  old 
friend  !'  the  Major  called  out,  breaking  into 
a  confession  all  at  once  ;  '  I  am  a  hypocrite, 
an  impostor,  a  humbug,  a  most  miserable 
sham  !  I  am  not  a  rich  man  ;  I  am  poor — ■ 
wretchedly  poor.  Cards,  clubs,  cabs, 
horses!  Why,  it  has  been  all  lies,  ma'am, 
every  word  of  it.  I  live  in  two  paltry 
attic  rooms  near  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  never  get 
into  a  cab,  and  very  seldom  into  a  'bus.  I 
stint  myself  in  food.  T  have  not  bought  a 
bottle  of  wine  these  ten  years.     Why,  Vic- 
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toria's  education  and  board  and  dress  have 
swallowed  up  three  parts  of  my  income.  If 
I  had  lived  like  a  gentleman,  she,  poor  girl, 
could  never  have  been  brought  up  like  a 
lady.  Either  of  us  must  pinch,  and  I 
thought  I  could  manage  better  than  she.  I 
know  I  am  a  selfish  man — God  forgive  me  ! 
— and  you  know  it;  but  Victoria  has  been 
my  idol,  and  everything  I  could  give  up  I 
have  given  for  her  these  many  years.  And 
after  it  all  I  have  nothing  to  leave  her 
when  I  die,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
her  starving  or  living  on  others.  Divide 
my  income  !  I  have  none  to  divide  !  Lop 
off  my  luxuries  !  I  did  that  fifteen  years 
ago — luxuries,  comforts,  yes,  and  absolute 
necessaries  too.  Why,  I  am  in  debt  now, 
and  God  only  knows  how  I  am  to  pay.  I 
am  an  unreal,  miserable  old  man.  I  de- 
ceived you  forty  years  ago,  and  my  sin 
has    found    me   out.     I   am   stricken   and 
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heart-broken  ! — stricken  and  heart-broken.' 

Undoubtedly  the  Major's  strength  and 
spirits  had  abated  of  late.  It  was  unlike 
him  to  give  way  so  utterly ;  quite  unlike 
him  to  cover  his  face  and  try  to  hide  the 
anoruish  with  which  his  whole  frame  was 
quivering.  He  had  never  yet  penetrated 
the  noble  nature  of  his  friend. 

Sobbing  herself,  with  tears  running  freely 
down  her  venerable  cheeks,  the  old  lady 
knelt  beside  him  and  laid  his  shaking  head 
against  her  breast,  comforting  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  child. 

*  There,  Harry,  there  !'  Since  girlhood 
she  had  never  called  him  by  this  name. 
'  Cry,  dear,  cry ;  it  will  do  you  good  !' 

So  the  two  silver  heads  met  :  she  bend- 
ing over  him  and  whispering  consolation, 
and  he  still  overwhelmed  with  the  out- 
burst of  shame  and  grief  that  had  been 
pent-up  so  long. 

l2 
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*  Let  me  go  now,'  the  Major  said  at  last, 
trying  to  disengage  himself.  '  I  cannot  be 
what  I  was  once,  or  this  would  never  have 
happened.     Let  me  go.' 

'  If  you  are  in  debt — if  Victoria  is  de- 
pendent on  you — if  you  have  little  means 
or  none — where  will  you  go  ?  What  can 
you  do  ? ' 

For  answer  the  Major  shook  his  head 
despondingly. 

'  Harry,'  the  old  lady  said,  '  I  have  been 
living  in  the  past  lately.  Old  da^^s  and 
old  scenes  have  been  floating  before  my 
brain  like  pictures ;  bits  of  landscape,  faces, 
houses,  rooms — all  have  been  coming  and 
going  like  fragments  of  a  vivid  dream.  And 
amidst  the  succession  of  memories  one  par- 
ticular scene  has  come  and  gone  and  come 
again,  until  the  whole  of  it  is  restored,  just 
like  a  faded  painting.  We  were  at  a  little 
evening-party  together — I   remember  it  so 
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well  ! — the  supper  was  scanty,  and  there 
were  hardly  lights  enough  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  see  each  other.  It  was  summer 
and  the  windows  were  open — dear,  dear, 
how  the  whole  is  before  me ! — the  dusky 
air,  and  the  dim  forms  and  faces !  Some 
one  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  sang  ^'  Annie 
Laurie."  I  hear  the  song  just  as  it  floated 
through  the  room  : 

*'  And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie, 
I'd  lay  me  down  and  dee." 

Harry,  our  hearts  were  full  of  youth  and 
affection ;  and  I  remember  how  our  eyes 
met,  and  each  of  us  knew  that  the  other 
was  taking  up  the  words  of  the  song  and 
singinoj  them  in  the  lancruasje  of  love.     Do 
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you  remember  ?' 

Major  Sanctuary  signified  by  a  dejected 
shake  of  his  head  that  he  remembered  it 
well. 

*  You  walked  home  with   me  that  night, 
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and  you  told  me  that  you  loved  me ;  and 
we  promised  that  whatever  else  might 
befall  us  our  hearts  should  never  be  divid- 
ed. How  young  we  were  !  How  little  we 
knew.' 

The  old  lady  stopped.  She  could  barely 
control  her  voice,  and  her  eyes  were  brim- 
ming over  with  tears,  but  by  a  great  effort 
she  maintained  her  outward  composure. 

'  You  did  not  know  me,'  the  Major  said^ 
raising  his  head  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her, 
with  a  serious  expression  such  as  she  had 
never  seen  in  his  face  before.  '  I  was  not 
what  I  seemed.  I  loved  the  world,  not 
you,  all  the  time.  I  loved  ease,  and  com- 
fort, and  companions,  and  society.  I  could 
not  face  poverty.  I  see  myself  now,  and 
despise  myself ;  but  it  is  too  late,  forty  years 
too  late.' 

*  I  enjoy  thinking  of  the  old  days/ 
Mrs.  Marmaduke    murmured,  with  a  smile 
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sparkling  in  her  tears.  ^  Recollection 
used  to  be  like  a  scald,  but  it  is  pleasant 
now.' 

'Yes,  I  could  not  face  poverty/  the  Major 
repeated,  pursuing  his  thought  in  the  same 
dejected  way.  '  And  now  it  is  too  late — 
forty  years  too  late  !' 

'Those  were  happy,  happy  days/  mur- 
mured the  old  lady,  pursuing  her  thought. 
'  Oh,  they  were  golden  days.' 

'  Let  me  go  now,'  the  Major  said,  rising. 
'  I  must  leave  you  to-morrow.  I  cannot 
thank  you  as  I  ought  for  your  kindness  to 
Victoria  and  myself.  But  it  shall  be  re- 
membered— it  shall  be  remembered  while  I 
live,  and  mv  dear  girl  will  never  forj^et 
you.' 

He  stood  up,  the  image  of  a  broken  man. 
Of  all  his  airs  and  his  swagger  and  his 
loquacity,  not  a  trace  was  left.  Grey,  trem- 
ulous, with  pale  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes^ 
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he  could  hardly  have  been  identified  with 
the  Major  Sanctuary  of  the  Quidnuncs  Club, 
who  stepped  into  this  history  with  so  elastic 
a  tread. 

'  Where  will  you  go  T  Mrs.  Marmaduke 
asked,  drying  her  eyes.  '  Where  will  your 
home  be?' 

^That,'  he  answered,  in  a  scarcely  audi- 
ble voice,  '  I  can  hardly  say.  We  must 
see.' 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his. 

'Sit  down/  she  said.  *Let  us  talk  for 
five  minutes  more.' 

Five  minutes — ten  minutes — twenty  min- 
utes they  must  have  talked,  and  not  finished 
then ;  for,  nearly  half  an  hour  later,  as  Vic- 
toria was  sitting  in  the  library  by  herself,  she 
was  surprised  to  see  the  door  fly  open,  and 
so  remain,  nothing  immediately  following 
the  event.     Her  surprise  became  amazement 
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when  she  saw  her  father  enter  the  room  in 
a  most  excited  and  fantastic  style,  skipping 
and  leading;  his  hostess  bv  the  hand.  The 
old  lady  was  rosy  and  somewhat  flustered ; 
but  she  managed,  without  dancing  herself, 
to  accommodate  her  motions  to  the  Major's 
eccentric  evolutions.  The  whole  apparition 
was  so  unusual,  aud  was,  by  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression on  Mrs.  Marmaduke's  face,  so 
plainly  declared  not  to  be  mere  burlesque, 
that  Victoria,  standing  up,  could  only 
ejaculate, 

'Papar 

For  then,  markincr  his  face  more  closelv, 
she  saw  that  he  was  lauiihincr  and  crvincr  to- 
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gether,  and  said  no  more. 

'  See  here,  Victoria !'  the  Major  cried, 
stopping  before  her,  with  the  old  lady's 
hand  still  clasped  in  his.  '  I  have  to  pre- 
sent a  lady  to  you.  A  lady  you  have  never 
known  ;   nor  I,   as  I  live  !   nor  I,  till  this 
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minute.     Congratulate   your    mother.  Vic- 
toria ;  congratulate  your  future  mother !' 

The  girl  turned  white  and  red  at  the 
same  instant :  the  sweetest  white  and  sweet- 
est red,  the  tints  of  youth  and  innocence. 
Then,  with  a  charming  readiness  and  grace, 
she  advanced  to  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  holding 
out  both  hands. 

*  This  is  news,  indeed  !'  she  said.  '  Unex- 
pected— delightful  news  to  me !  I  am  to  be 
congratulated,  not  you.' 

'She  wants  to  make  you  happy/  the  im- 
petuous Major  cried.  '  She  is  determined 
that  you  are  to  marry  the  lad  you  love  !' 

Victoria  never  heard  a  word  of  this. 
Thinking  that  she  had  gone  through  the 
formal  part  of  the  ceremony,  she  now  let 
her  feelings  guide  her,  and  laid  her  cheek 
against  the  old  lady's  breast  in  the  most  art- 
less and  caressing  way. 

*  It   makes   me    so   happy,'    she    sighed, 
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*  SO  very  happy,  my  dear,  dear  own 
mamma  !' 

It  was  a  picture  to  see  the  girl,  bound  by 
no  tie  of  blood,  affiliating  herself  by  the 
finer  thread  of  sympathy  and  gratitude  with 
the  old  lady  she  had  loved  so  long.  Mrs. 
Marmaduke  had  often  dreamed  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  her  own  blood ;  and  she  felt  that  a 
daughter  was  given  to  her  now  of  closer 
affinity^  than  even  descent  can  impart.  It 
was  hard  for  her,  as  she  stroked  Victoria's 
fair  young  head,  to  express  her  feelings; 
but  she  struggled  valiantly  and  did  not 
break  down. 

And  so  the  two  stood,  embracing  each 
other,  as  happy  at  that  moment  as  ever  pas- 
sion or  ambition  made  human  hearts,  with 
happiness  which  could  bring  no  after  sor- 
row. And  the  Major  looked  on  with  some- 
thing of  the  spruce  vivacity  of  the  great 
Major  Sanctuary  of  the  Quidnuncs  Club. 
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'  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance,' 
he  cried.  '  It  is  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstance  that  ever  occurred  in  a  life 
full  of  most  extraordinary^  circumstances. 
Talk  of  your  "  Arabian  Nights  !"  A  story 
like  this  beats  'em  all  hollow  !  A  thousand 
and  one  nights !  This  ought  to  be  related 
on  night  one  thousand  and  two  !' 

But  while  he  thus  tried  to  rattle  on  in 
his  old  style  his  true  feelings  became  too 
strong  for  him.  Major  Sanctuary  of  the 
Quidnuncs  Club  again  faded  out,  and  there 
emerged  the  reality  of  a  grey,  trembling 
old  man,  who  spoke  brokenly. 

^Victoria,  my  dearest  girl,  all  your  per- 
plexities are  over.  Don't  thank  me,  don't 
thank  me  !  Thank  your  mother — the  best 
woman  that  ever  drew  breath.' 

Then  he  made  a  long  pause.  Kecollec- 
tions  of  the  past  seemed  to  come  over  him. 
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His  excited  gaiety  died  down,  and  he  said 
solemnly  to  his  daughter, 

'  How  good  she  is  you  wnll  never  know. 
/  dare  not  tell  you,  and  she  herself  never 
will !' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

WHICH   BEGINS   WITH  COLLISION  AND  ENDS  WITH 
EXPLOSION. 

In  his  almost  hysterical  excitement,  which 
carried  him  up  to  the  zenith  of  delight  and 
down  into  the  nadir  of  remorse,  the  Major 
had  wit  enough  left  to  see  that  the  open 
air  and  solitude  were  best  for  him.  So  he 
went  out  for  a  stroll  and  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air.  Now,  as  he  was  not  strolling, 
but  walking  along  with  some  violence, 
he  met  Eugene  Ruddock,  and,  curiously 
enough,  Eugene  Ruddock  was  at  that  very 
moment  thinking  of  Major  Sanctuary.  For 
Mrs.   Ruddock,    full   of  the   indignity  that 
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her  husband  had  underoone,  and  detectincr 
beneath  the  Major's  thin  veil  of  sympathy 
a  face  of  ridicule,  had  at  her  own  table 
spoken  very  bitterly  of  the  Major  as  one 
ready  enough  to  laugh  at  his  friends  when 
he  got  the  chance. 

Eugene's  self-respect  had  been  griev- 
ously wounded  in  the  person  of  his  father, 
and  he  felt  very  properly  indignant  with 
the  Major,  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
secret  scorn,  knowing  how  that  anxious 
parent  was  trying  to  entangle  him  with 
Victoria.  So  young  Narcissus  resolved  that, 
whenever  he  got  the  chance,  he  would  pay 
Major  Sanctuary  off.  The  chance  came 
sooner  than  Eugene  could  have  expected, 
for  within  one  hour  here  was  the  Major 
walking  down  upon  him  in  the  open  street ! 

'  I'll  cut  him  dead,'  Eugene  said  to  him- 
self. '  Look  him  full  in  the  face — wait  for 
his  salute — and  cut  him  dead  !' 
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It  was  dignified,  aristocratic,  terrible,  and 
Eugene  starched  his  visage  and  knitted  his 
brows,  and  made  ready  for  the  encounter. 

'  He  will  come  after  me,'  reflected  the 
great  young  man.  '  He  will  ask  for  an 
explanation.     Aiid  1  will  explain  f 

On  came  the  Major,  and  on  came  Eu- 
o^ene.  Full  in  the  face  Eusrene  looked  the 
Major,  and  the  Major  returned  his  gaze 
steadily.  Then  with  the  haughtiest  coun- 
tenance possible,  and  eyes  sternly  set  on 
the  enem3%  Eugene  marched  inflexibly  by. 
But  what  was  his  surprise  when  the  Major, 
with  neither  anger  nor  wonder  in  his  face, 
nor  any  change  of  expression  whatever, 
went  hurrying  down  the  street,  as  if  Eu- 
gene had  not  been  there  at  all !  In  fact, 
so  absorbed  was  the  Major  with  his  own 
tumultuous  thoughts,  that  he  had  seen 
Eugene  and  not  seen  him  at  the  same  time. 
But  of  course  the  young   man  could   not 
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understand  this.  He  could  only  conclude 
that  in  some  occult  way  the  Major  had 
perceived  his  intention,  and  had  baffled  it 
by  giving  the  cut  he  was  meant  to  receive ; 
and  so  Eugene  had  to  go  through  that  most 
painful  and  unhealthy  process  of  repressing 
noble  rage  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
cork  of  civility  was  about  to  fly  up  sky- 
high,  and  the  emotion  was  to  rush  out  in  a 
splendid  deluge. 

There  was  no  redress,  for  the  Major  went 
out  of  sight  like  a  rocket,  and,  in  a  mood  of 
irascibility  such  as  seldom  pervaded  his 
dandified  mind,  Eugene  held  on  his  way. 
The  next  person  he  met  was  Hector  Badger. 
Now,  Hector  experienced  something  like  a 
sense  of  shame  when  he  saw  the  son  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  so  lately  humiliated. 
This  sense  of  shame  communicated  itself  im- 
mediately to  his  tell-tale  countenance  ;  and 
Eugene  interpreted  Hector's  rising  colour  to 
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indicate  fear  of  him,  the  stalwart  Eugene  ! 
So  he  marched  up  and  faced  the  enemy. 

'  You  are  a  vulgar,  impudent  brute  !'  he 
said,  with  astonishing  firmness. 

*  Eugene,'  Hector  replied,  quietly,  but 
without  any  sign  of  fear,  '  I  don't  wonder  if 
you  feel  angry,  but  your  father  gave  me 
great  provocation.' 

*  I  tell  you  what,'  cried  Eugene,  growing 
bolder,  *  you  are  a  bully  and  a  coward  !' 

And  the  little  fellow,  with  a  tremendous 
air,  shook  his  switch  in  Hector's  face. 

'  I  will  not  answer  you,'  Hector  rephed, 
calmly.  *The  fact  is,  Eugene,  I  don't  think 
the  worse  of  you  for  being  so  hot  over  it.' 

He  said  this  and  not  another  word,  but 
gently  putting  Eugene  aside,  passed  on ;  and 
for  the  second  time  our  minikin  was  left 
pondering  the  nature  of  things  in  mid-street. 

This  encounter  had  remarkable  conse- 
quences.     Upon   his   return   home   Hector 
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told  his  mother  of  Eugene's  rudeness,  and 
Sally  for  a  wonder  commended  her  son's 
peaceable  behaviour. 

^  I  am  glad  you  did  not  knock  him  down,' 
she  said,  nodding  her  head.  '  It  must  have 
been  a  great  temptation.' 

'  No,  mother,'  Hector  answered.  '  You 
see  he  had  provocation.  Then,  mother,  he 
is  a  dwarf !' 

*  One  thing  I  know,'  cried  Sally,  '  you 
shall  not  be  insulted  in  the  street.  I  will 
write  to  Beatrice,  and  say  that  this  sort  of 
thing  must  cease.' 

She  looked  about  for  her  writing  materials, 
and,  remembering  that  she  had  seen  them 
last  in  her  own  room,  she  bade  Hector  fetch 
them,  which  he  did ;  and  Sally  sat  down  to 
the  table  like  a  field-marshal  writing  a 
despatch. 

'  I  shall  let  those  people  see  that  we  are 
not  afraid  of  them  !' 

m2 
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The  next  moment  Hector  heard  an  ex- 
clamation. 

'  What  a  very  singular  impression  on  the 
blotting-paper  !'  Sally  said.  '  Figures — 
writing !  I  tell  you  what,  Hector,  those 
people  in  the  house  are  using  our  writing- 
paper  !' 

'Think  so,  mother?'  Hector  answered, 
carelessly. 

'No,  I  don't  think  so/  the  brisk  Sally 
retorted.  '  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  wish  I  could 
make  out  this  writing,  and  then  I  could  have 
proof  positive.' 

'  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  it  out,'  Hector 
said;  'hold  the  blotting-paper  up  to  the 
glass.' 

'What  good  will  that  do?'  his  mother 
asked,  falling  by  habit  into  the  old  con- 
temptuous way  in  which  she  used  to  address 
her  son. 

'Let  me  show  you,'  Hector  replied,  taking 
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the  blotter  in  hand,  and  reflecting  it  in  the 
mirror  as  he  spoke. 

A  great  surprise  was  in  store  for  mother 
and  son.  Clear  as  handwriting  could  be, 
this  inscription  came  out  in  the  glass  before 
their  eyes : 

'July  15,  1874. 
Daniel  Ruddock,  Esq., 

Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred  Pounds. 
£2,500.  Samuel  Badger.' 

^Hector!'  exclaimed  the  astounded  mo- 
ther. 

*  Mother  !'  exclaimed  the  astounded  Hec- 
tor. 

'  What  can  it  mean  ?'  said  Sally,  almost 
breathless.  'Daniel  Ruddock — two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds — Samuel  Badger ! 
Why,  Hector,  this  is  just  the  sum  we  have 
in  the  North- W^estern  Railway.  What  can 
Daniel  have  to  say  to  it?' 
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Hector  made  no  answer.  He  was  pale 
and  agitated,  and  seemed,  to  his  mother, 
to  be  gradually  coming  to  some  terrible 
conclusion. 

'  Hector  !'  his  mother  cried,  now  in 
genuine  alarm,  '  what  can  it  be  ?  Speak 
to  me  !* 

Before  Hector  could  reply,  Samuel  him- 
self w^alked  into  the  room.  For  several  days 
his  manner  had  been  abstracted  and  care- 
w^orn  ;  and  now,  taking  no  notice  of  either 
wife  or  son,  he  sat  down  and  rested  his 
head  upon  his  hand  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

'  Sammy,'  his  wife  called  out,  '  what  is 
this  ?' 

*What  is  what,  Sally,  my  love?'  Samuel 
asked,  with  a  vague  apprehension  in  his 
voice. 

^  Look  here,'  Sally  answered,  holding  the 
blotter  up  to  the  mirror. 

The  dismay  of  Samuel  Badger  was  great. 
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He  shook  from  head  to  feet,  turned  deadly 
white,  and  his  lips  moved  but  made  no 
sound.  Sally  marked  all  these  tokens  with 
a  wife's  experienced  eyes. 

'  Samuel,'  she  exclaimed,  dropphig  into  a 
chair,  '  this  is  something  dreadful,  I  feel 
sure.' 

'  Oh,  not  dreadful,  my  dear,'  Samuel  re- 
plied, when  he  found  his  voice.  He  forced 
a  faint  smile  to  allay  her  fear — a  glint  of 
frosty  sunshine  trying  to  thaw  a  frozen 
field.     *  Xot  dreadful — not  so  bad  as  that.' 

*  What  is  it,  Samuel  ?'  cried  Mrs.  Badger, 
with  a  kind  of  terrified  impatience.  'Tell 
us  this  moment.' 

'  The  fact  is,'  Samuel  said,  with  a  gasp, 
by  way  of  preface,  *this  town  of  Ticken- 
ham  is  going  to  rise,  my  love,  and  the 
waters  are  going  to  be  popular,  and  people 
are  coming  here  to  live — coming  in  thou- 
sands,   it   is   said — and    they   will    want   a 
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people's  park,  you  know,  with  houses  and 
gardens,  and  a  place  for  the  band  to  play, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  see,  Sally, 
Tuy  love  !' 

'Well,  well,  well !'  cried  Sally,  '  what  has 
this  to  say  to  Samuel  Badger  and  Daniel 
Ruddock,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds?' 

^  The  fields  over  there — where  the  park 
will  be,  I  believe — belonged  to  Daniel  ; 
and,  if  he  had  the  health,  he  would  see 
about  getting  up  the  park  himself;  but  he 
has  not  the  health,  you  see,  Sally,  that's 
where  it  is;  and  Daniel's  opinion  of  me 
is  that  I  am  a  man  of  business,  and  he  has 
sqld  the  land  to  me  at  a  very  moderate 
price.' 

'  Those  fields  where  the  cows  feed  ?'  Sally 
asked,  in  a  scarcely  articulate  voice. 

'Yes,  my  love/  Samuel  replied,  a  little 
more   cheerfully.     *The  cows    are   not   to 
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stay   there.     The    cows   will   have   to   go.' 

*  And  you  have  paid  all  that  money  for 
those  few  acres  of  meadow  ?'  Sally  inquired 
again. 

She  was  unable  even  now  to  believe  the 
awful  truth. 

'  Yes,  love.  Daniel  daresays  he  could 
get  five  thousand  or  more  for  the  piece,  if 
he  tried.' 

'  And  our  money  is  all  gone  ?'  Sally 
asked  again,  as  if  she  would  sound  the 
calamity  to  its  lowest  deep. 

'  Yes  ;  but  the  land  is  there.' 

'  The  land  !"  roared  Sally,  now  breaking 
fairly  out.  *  What  is  the  land — marsh, 
hedge,  and  ditch  !  And  you  have  robbed 
me  of  my  money — for  it  was  mine,  not 
yours;  and  you  have  actually,  without  my 
knowledge,  ruined  us,  after  all  my  years 
of  labour !  What  right  had  you  to  touch 
my  money?' 
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^You  see,  Sally/  Samuel  said,  Wou  know 
what  Scripture  says  about  the  wife  being 
the  weaker  vessel.  I  thought  that  you, 
being  the  weaker  vessel,  Sally,  of  course 
I  must  be  the  stronger  vessel.  Then  I  am 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  me  about  managing  affairs ; 
and  so  I  said  nothing  to  you,  but  acted 
on  my  own  judgment,  and  took  Daniel's 
advice.' 

'I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Samuel  Badger,' 
his  wife  cried,  going  up  to  him,  and  speak- 
ing with  a  fierceness  the  like  of  which  he 
had  never  witnessed.  •  You  have  defraud- 
ed me.  You  have  put  your  hand  in  my 
pocket.  You  have  thrown  away  the  pro- 
vision I  made  for  my  old  age,  and  for  yours 
too.  Samuel,  with  all  3^our  weakness,  I 
always  thought  you  a  man  of  honour  until 
this  day ;  but  I  think  you  so  no  more ;  and, 
T  declare,  I  have  a  mind  to  walk  out  of 
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this  house,  and  never  see  you  again !' 
Samuel  cowered  before  this  outburst  of 
fury.  He  did  not  utter  a  word.  He  only 
put  his  head  into  his  hands,  shaking  it  sadly 
and  hopelessly,  as  if  all  were  over  now. 
And  Sally  stood  with  outstretched  hand, 
denouncing  him  by  her  gesture  after  she 
had  ceased  to  denounce  him  with  her  tongue. 
All  this  time,  Hector  had  not  spoken. 
He  had  been  pale  and  agitated  ;  but  now, 
as  he  watched  his  mother,  an  expression 
of  gentleness  and  resolution  effaced  his  look 
of  fear.  He  went  to  her  side,  and  took 
her  hand,  more  of  a  man — Sally  was  struck 
by  that,  even  in  her  excitement — than  he 
had  ever  seemed  before. 

'Don't  say  all  that,  mother,'  he  said, 
gently.  'You  don't  mean  it.  Father  did 
his  best,  and  you  will  think  so  one  day. 
What  is  he  in  Daniel's  hands?  Besides, 
mother,  think  how  much  worse  things  might 
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have  been.  You  see,  I  am  grown  up  now, 
and  I  can  take  a  school,  and  we  shall  do 
very  well,  after  all.  Then,  remember  the 
whole  of  the  money  will  not  be  lost.  Any- 
how, don't  say  all  that  to  father.' 

Sally  looked  up  at  her  son;  then  she 
went  across  to  her  husband,  and,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  she  said,  in  a  softened 
voice, 

^I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  so,  and  I 
did  not  mean  it ;  but,  oh,  Sammy,  Sammy, 
you  have  broken  my  heart !' 

And  poor  Sally,  vanquished  at  last  by 
resistless  life,  fell  into  a  chair,  and  burst 
into  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN  AWFUL  DOUBLE  KNOCK. 

While  so  many  of  his  friends  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  Tickenham,  Jerome  Dawe 
stayed  quietly  at  home.  In  fact,  Jerome 
had  found  out  all  at  once  that  he  had 
cjrown  an  old  man.  For  months  his  walks 
had  been  shrinking  into  narrower  circles ; 
a  few  paces  cut  off  each  day  ;  a  road  which 
he  had  for  years  trod  morning  by  morning 
quietly  omitted  at  the  end  of  a  week;  shops^ 
where  he  would  drop  in  for  a  chat  in  his 
stately  style,  left  un visited,  until,  by  fur- 
longs and  perches,  the  whole  of  his  daily 
round  was  given  up.     At  last  he  was  forced 
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to  content  himself  with  a  feeble  stroll  in  his 
garden ;  and  here  one  afternoon  his  foot 
got  complicated  with  Shakespeare,  and  he 
rolled  heavily  over,  and,  in  his  downfall, 
Shakespeare  was  snapped  in  two.  Jerome 
laboriously  picked  himself  up,  and,  with  a 
half  of  his  staff  in  each  hand,  tottered 
back  to  the  house.  He  met  Matty  in  the 
entrance-hall. 

'  See,  Matty,'  he  said,  in  a  shaking  voice, 
'  I  have  broken  him.' 

'  Lor  !'  Matty  exclaimed.  '  But  never 
you  mind,  sir ;  get  another.  I  never  liked 
him.  He  wasn't  a  steady  man,  not  like  Sir 
Walter.  Sir  Walter  was  the  only  one  of 
'em  all  that  could  describe  a  genteel  female. 
Have  a  new  one,  with  Sir  Walter's  head 
a-top — do.' 

*  Matty,'  her  master  said,  in  hollow  tones, 
*  I  am  sent  for.  My  walking  days  are 
over.' 
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After  this  incident,  Matty  marked  liis 
every  change  with  vigilance,  which  love 
itself  could  not  have  surpassed.  The  de- 
cline of  his  strength,  the  disappearance  of 
his  appetite,  symptom  after  symptom  she 
jotted  down  in  her  mind  day  after  day. 
Matty  was  beginning  to  fear  that  she  would 
not  marry  her  master  after  all.  At  the 
best  of  times  he  was  procrastinating.  So 
far  her  broad  hints  and  appalling  ogles, 
her  fiatterings  and  her  fondlings,  had  not 
brought  him  within  measurable  distance  of 
a  proposal ;  and  Martha,  whose  instincts 
were  truly  practical,  felt  that  she  must  at 
once  take  steps  to  secure  for  herself  a 
provision,  in  case  her  master  should  die 
before  she  could  marry  him.  She  had 
found  out  by  this  time  that  the  will,  of 
which  he  had  told  her,  was  not  yet  exe- 
cuted; but  of  the  existence  of  the  other 
draft- wills   she   had   not    the   faintest   sus- 
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picion.  Her  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
catastrophe  which  ensued  was  decidedly  a 
leading  one ;  but  little  the  selfish  woman 
knew  that  she  was  using  her  wits  to  outwit 
herself. 

It  was  the  morning  after  that  on  which 
Sally  made  her  fatal  discovery.  Martha, 
looking  at  her  master  as  she  cleared  away 
breakfast,  observed  a  particular  pallor  on 
his  cheek,  which,  to  her  experienced  eyes, 
seemed  an  indication  of  impending  illness. 
Something  told  Martha  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  and  she  immediately  began. 

'  Lawyer's  coming  this  morning,  ain't  he  ?' 

The  solicitor  of  Jerome  Dawe  conducted 
also  the  money  aifairs  of  the  Golden  Girls ; 
and  he  had  appointed  this  morning  for  the 
attestation  of  the  trustee's  signature  to 
certain  transfers. 

'  Yes,  Matty,'  her  master  replied,  feebly. 
'  He  said  twelve  o'clock.' 
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*  Settle  your  affairs  this  morning,  do/  she 
said,  coaxingly,  to  her  master.  '  Get  that 
will  finished.  You  won't  die  an  hour  the 
sooner  for  having  your  affairs  put  to  rights. 
It  will  be  off  your  minds,  you  know.  Think,' 
Matty  said,  annexing  herself  in  anxiety  to 
her  master  with  no  small  ingenuity — '  think 
how  it  has  been  on  our  minds.  Lor !'  she 
cried  out,  dramatically,  '  haii'it  it  been  on 
our  minds  ?' 

*Well,  well,  Matty,'  Jerome  Dawe  said, 
in  the  old  dilatory  style,  '  we  shall  see  what 
can  be  done.' 

'  To-day  you  mean,  don't  you  ?'  Matty 
inquired,  eagerly.     '  Let  it  be  to-day.' 

'  Well,  well,  Matty,'  he  answered  again^ 
*  I  won't  say  that  it  shall  not  be  to-day.' 

'  Say  it  shall  be  to-day,'  Matty  persisted. 
She  was  fearful  lest  to-morrow  might  be 
too  late.  'Promise  me  you  will  make  your 
will  to-day !' 

VOL.  IlL  N 
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'  Very  well,  Matty/  he  replied  ;  '  I 
promise.     I  will  make  my  will  to-day.' 

'  There's  a  dear,  kind  duck !'  Matty 
exclaimed.  '  Then  all  will  be  right,  and 
we  shall  ha'  nothing  to  bother  ourselves 
about.  You  are  kind  to  your  old  Matty ; 
but  she  has  been  always  kind  to  you — most 
when  you  wanted  most.  Perhaps  when 
you  are  well  and  strong  I  do  sometimes  let 
a  sharp  word  slip.  But,  as  I  have  told  you 
fifty  hundred  times  before,  that  is  only 
what  Sir  Walter  says — 

"  Oh,  woman,  in  our  hour  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please."  ' 

Matty  made  the  quotation  with  an  airi- 
ness which  came  of  long  practice  ;  and  then, 
short  skirts,  ankles,  and  all  the  rest,  she 
skipped  out  of  the  room.  Jerome  Dawe 
sank  back  in  his  chair  and  murmured  to 
himself, 
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'  Cultivated  woman,  Matty — for  her  sta- 
tion !' 

But  he  said  it  automatically,  from  mere 
habit,  and  he  said  it  very  faintly. 

Hardly  had  Matty  got  out  of  the  room 
before  she  came  back  again,  as  frolicsome 
as  a  lamb,  with  two  letters  in  her  hand. 
These  she  threw  upon  the  table  with  a 
sulky  face. 

'  There  !'  she  exclaimed.  '  Two  on  'em  ! 
One  from  Mrs.  Badger — she's  a  good 
woman,  ain't  she?  And  one  from  Mr.  Rud- 
dock— he's  a  good  man,  ain't  he  ?  My 
word  !  There's  something  in  the  wind,  or 
YOU  would  not  have  a  letter  from  each  of 
'em  same  day.' 

This  was  exactly  Jerome  Dawe's  opinion, 
and  his  fingers  trembled  as  he  opened 
Sally's  envelope.  The  missive  was  short, 
emphatic,  and  like  Sally.  It  simply  told 
*  dear  uncle  Jerome  '  that  she    was   coming 

n2 
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over  to  see  him  that  morning,  on  business 
which  required  immediate  attention. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  manoeuvres 
of  Martha  Spring,  Jerome  Dawe's  mind  was 
now  full  of  his  last  will  and  testament. 
Possessed  as  he  was  by  a  conviction  that 
Sally  Badger  had  been  armed  by  Nature 
with  occult  and  tremendous  weapons  for 
the  subjugation  of  her  species,  he  felt  cer- 
tain that  she  had  somehow  discovered  that 
his  will  had  never  been  executed.  Mental- 
ly he  saw  Sally  the  Terrible  enter  his  room  ; 
he  felt  her  despotic  eyes  set  upon  him  ;  he 
heard  the  awful  voice.  Poor  old  Jerome 
Dawe  shuddered. 

*  She  will  ask  me,  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  There 
will  be  no  beating  about  the  bush  with 
Sally.  It  will  never  do  to  try  to  throw 
dust  in  her  eyes.' 

Then  mechanically,  and  still  dwelling  on 
the  vision    of  Sally  thus  striding   into   his 
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room  like  Alexander  the  Great  hungry  for 
worlds  to  conquer,  Jerome  opened  Daniel 
Ruddock's  letter  with  faltering  fingers. 
This,  too,  was  short  and  pregnant  with  un- 
expressed matters.  Daniel  must  see  his 
dear  Jerome  before  one  that  day ;  and  he 
was  coming  over  by  the  first  train  after 
breakfast  for  a  '  strictly  private  interview !' 

'  Matty  has  been  blabbing,'  Jerome  said 
to  himself.  '  She  has  let  something  slip, 
and  Sally  has  heard  it,  and  Daniel  has 
heard  it,  and  they  are  both  on  the  alert. 
Could  anything  be  more  uncomfortable  ?' 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  Jerome 
Dawe  was  a  man  of  infirm  purpose.  In  all 
the  important  junctures  of  life  his  conduct 
was  the  product  of  external  circumstances, 
never  of  his  own  will.  This  imbecility  had 
grown  with  his  advancing  age,  especially 
during  the  last  few  months,  and  he  was 
now  scarcely  master  of  his  own  acts.     The 
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three  wills  which  he  had  long  ago  prepared 
were  lying  in  a  pigeon-hole  of  his  desk,  and 
one  of  these  he  resolved  to  execute  this 
day;  but  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
which  he  would  finally  choose.  Now  he 
would  leave  all  to  Margaret  Alexander  and 
Sally  Badger;  now  he  reviewed  the  claims 
of  Daniel  and  his  wife,  and  thought  he 
must  name  them  as  sole  legatees  ;  later  on, 
fear  of  Martha  overcame  him — for  Martha, 
like  many  an  old  servant,  was  loved  because 
she  was  feared.  A  feather  falling  in  the 
scales  of  his  librating  resolution  would 
now  be  enough  to  settle  the  matter ;  and 
there  fell,  not  a  feather,  but  a  lump  of  lead^ 
and  the  will  was  chosen  and  executed  in 
less  than  five  minutes. 

For  more  than  an  hour  Jerome  had  sat 
with  the  solicitor  of  the  Walsingham  estate  ; 
the  business  of  the  trust  was  now  finished  ; 
bnt  still,  under  twenty  childish   pretexts,  he 
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kept  the  man  of  law  dallying  over  the 
papers.  Jerome  knew  it  was  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  completing  his  will,  qualified  wit- 
nesses being  at  hand ;  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  tell  the  lawyer  that  he  was 
going  to  do  so  important  a  thing,  and  much 
less  could  he  decide  which  of  the  three 
wills  was  to  be  signed  and  sealed  and  de- 
livered as  his  act  and  deed. 

While  he  was  thus  halting  between  three 
courses,  the  impulse  from  without  which  he 
sorely  needed  was  supplied.  The  strokes 
of  a  most  awful  knock  were  heard  at  the 
front  door ;  a  knock  which  seemed  to 
awaken  echoes  in  the  cellars  below  and  to 
'  cause  the  very  rafters  of  the  attic  to  ring  ; 
a  knock  which  made  the  man  of  law  leap 
in  his  chair ;  a  knock  which  brought  Martha 
up  flying  from  the  kitchen  with  the  velocity 
usually  associated  with  fire  or  explosion  ; 
a  knock  which  turned  Jerome  pallid,  and 
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sent  him  in  trembling  haste  to  his  escri- 
toire, when,  without  a  second's  hesitation, 
he  drew  forth  the  document  which  he  had 
now  irrevocably  chosen  as  his  last  will  and 
testament. 

The  earlier  history  of  this  astounding 
knock  will  be  found  in  the  following 
<ihapter. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

IN  WHICH    'THE  WISDOM    OF   MANY'   IS   FORCIBLY 
SHOWN  TO  BE  THE  FOLLY  OF  '  ONE.' 

Sally  Badger  was  broken-hearted.  Still, 
as  a  valiant  soldier  will  never  surrender, 
but  fight  on,  however  hopelessly,  till  death 
ends  all,  so  Sally,  who  had  quite  abandoned 
the  hope  of  winning  the  Battle  of  Life, 
resolved  to  use  her  sword  to  the  last.  She 
determined  to  go  straight  to  her  uncle 
Jerome,  and  tell  him  how  cruelly  Daniel 
had  treated  her  husband  and  herself.  This 
would  do  no  good  ;  still,  it  was  blow  for 
blow.  Sally  set  off  by  the  train  which  left 
Tickenham  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  ; 
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and  she  had  just  taken  her  third-class 
ticket,  when  she  saw  Daniel  Ruddock  sneak 
into  the  booking-office.  Daniel  looked 
abashed  when  he  saw  his  victim  and  enemy, 
and  something  of  the  expression  of  a  taken 
thief  appeared  in  his  face.  He  stammered 
out,  '  Fine  morning,  Sally,'  with  a  tolerable 
maintenance  of  his  ordinary  manner.  But 
Sally  was  not  going  to  dissemble  even  for 
a  moment.  She  had  flung  away  the  last 
rag  of  pretence  of  friendship,  and  Daniel 
should  know  it.  She  flashed  at  him  a  look 
of  rage  and  defiance,  which  somehow  made 
the  old  usurer  tremble,  spoke  not  a  word, 
and  went  her  scornful  way  to  the  platform. 
Daniel  did  not  like  this.  For  a  crafty 
man  like  himself,  warfare  with  Sally  was 
dangerous.  His  wiliness  supplied  no  wea- 
pon proper  for  defence  against  the  blud- 
geoning attack  of  which  she  was  so  terrible 
a  mistress.     A  man    may  be   a   renowned 
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snake-charmer,  and  yet  feel  nervous  if 
called  to  deal  with  a  mad  bull ;  and  an 
infallible  mole-catcher  may  shudder  at  the 
tactics  of  a  wild  cat.  Daniel  had  the  Bad- 
gers in  his  grasp  as  tight  as  trickery  and 
low  ingenuity  could  make  them  ;  but  still, 
when  Sally  gave  him  this  daring  slap,  he 
trembled.  At  any  cost  she  must  be  soothed. 
Daniel  hurried  up  the  steps  after  her,  and, 
wheezing  with  haste  and  excitement,  shuffled 
to  her  side. 

'  How  are  you  this  morning,  Sally  ?'  he 
said,  his  villainous  face  puckered  into  a 
fawning  smile.  'Cold  for  the  time  of  year, 
ain't  it  ?     But  let  us  be  thankful  it  is  dry.' 

'  At  which  end  of  the  platform  do  you 
wish  to  remain  ?'  Sally  asked,  deliberately. 
Daniel  thought  she  was  going  to  talk  things 
over. 

'  Here — here,'  he  replied,  rubbing  his 
hands.     '  No  place  could  be  better.' 
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*  I  shall  go  to  the  other  end,'  Sally  an- 
swered ;  and  with  another  fearless  and  un- 
conquerable flash  she  left  the  confounded 
usurer  alone. 

'  Evil  will  come  of  this,'  he  muttered  to 
himself.     '  There  is  danger  in  Sally's  eye.' 

Half  an  hour  brought  the  train  to  Ticken- 
ham.  Daniel  was  travelling  second-class, 
and,  when  approaching  the  town,  he  rea- 
soned with  himself  after  his  own  fashion 
concerning  the  object  of  Sally's  expedition. 
She  was  going  to  see  Jerome  Dawe.  She 
was  going  to  lay  an  information  against 
Daniel  Ruddock.  Of  these  two  facts  Daniel 
was  perfectly  sure,  and  he  knew  that,  with 
a  weak  man  like  Jerome,  the  first  word 
would  be  the  most  effective.  He  must  see 
Jerome  Dawe  before  Sally,  with  her  fearful 
eloquence,  told  the  story  of  her  wrongs. 
Now,  Daniel  felt  certain  that  Sally  Badger 
would  not  take  a  fly ;  but  he  debated  with 
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himself  whether,  considering  the  stakes  for 
which  he  was  playing,  he  would  not  be 
justified  in  an  expenditure  of  half-a-crown, 
so  as  to  secure  a  few  minutes  with  Jerome 
before  Sally  could  arrive.  The  few  minutes 
Daniel  resolved  to  secure  ;  but  he  saw  a 
way  by  which  he  could  save  his  two  shil- 
lings, and  he  hugged  himself  with  delight. 

At  MiddleborouGjh  Station,  bv  crossing; 
the  line  of  rails  and  joiner  over  a  sidino;, 
shrewd  male  passengers  were  able  to  make 
a  wonderfully  short  cut  into  the  town.  Of 
course  this  short  cut  was  verbally  forbidden 
to  the  public,  but,  by  the  judicious  expen- 
diture of  twopence,  Daniel  often  managed 
to  avail  himself  of  it ;  and  now  he  resolved 
to  dart  across  the  moment  the  train  arrived, 
and  cut  out  Sally,  who  would  have  to  trudge 
round  a  long  road,  and  over  the  bridge. 
Thus  Daniel  would  out  wit  the  enemy,  and 
save  his  half-crown  into  the  bargain  ! 
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Everything  fell  out  as  he  desired.  It 
was  market-day,  and  the  train  was  full,  and 
he  saw  Sally  in  the  extreme  rear  of  a  dense 
crowd  of  people,  doomed,  Daniel  computed, 
to  five  minutes'  delay.  He  sniggered  as  he 
pictured  his  Amazonian  adversary  butting 
and  pushing  in  vain  ;  and  he  laughed  out- 
right when,  as  he  was  stepping  across  the 
line,  he  cast  another  glance  at  Sally,  and 
saw  her  vainly  trying  to  make  her  way 
through  the  throng.  The  more  Sally 
struggled,  the  closer  the  farmers  and  far- 
mers' wives  held  together.  Sally  was  im- 
prisoned. Daniel  rejoiced.  He  would  get 
a  good  ten  minutes'  start. 

In  that  cheerful  and  thankful  mood 
which  good  fortune  fosters  in  noble  minds, 
Daniel  walked  rapidly  towards  Jerome 
Dawe's  house.  He  had  arranged  all  he 
was  to  say,  and  felt  satisfied  that  he  could 
soon  convince  his  old   friend  that  Samuel 
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Badger  had  never  ceased  to  press  for  aa 
opportunity  of  securing  the  land.  Samuel's 
foolish  letters,  tied  in  a  neat  bundle,  were 
in  Daniel's  pocket.  Any  letter  in  the 
bundle  was  sufficient  to  prove  his  point. 
So  Daniel  had  no  need  to  consider  what  he 
should  say.  He  wanted  the  first  word, 
indeed ;  but  his  case  was  ready  made. 

'  Let  me  see,'  Daniel  said,  cogitating  as 
he  walked,  and  falling  into  his  favourite 
habit  of  calculation  of  money  saved.  '  The 
fly  would  have  been  two-and-sixpence. 
Two-and-sixpence  saved  is  two-and-sixpence 
gained.  No,  by  the  way,  from  that  I  must 
deduct  twopence,  which  I  had  to  give  to 
the  sicrnalman  for  allowing  me  to  cross  the 
line.  Twopence  from  two-and-six ;  balance 
in  hand,  two-and-four. 

'  Two  shillings  and  fourpence,'  Daniel 
repeated  to  himself.  'What  can  be  done 
with  two  shillings  and  fourpence  ?'     (How 
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Daniel  delighted  in  this  sort  of  self-exami- 
nation !)  'Twice  twelve  is  twenty-four, 
and  four  is  twenty-eight.  Twenty-eight 
pence  is  fourteen  twopences.  What  can 
be  done  with  fourteen  twopences  ?  Why, 
there  are  thirteen  weeks  in  a  quarter. 
What  can  be  done  with  twopence  a  week 
for  a  whole  quarter  ?  I  have  it !'  Daniel 
cried,  exulting.  '  The  Middlehorough  Guar- 
dian is  just  twopence  a  week.  Here  is  the 
cost  of  three  months'  news  paid  at  a  stroke  ; 
and  twopence  over  to  begin  the  new  quar- 
ter !  What  an  amount  of  reading,  as  you 
may  say,  for  nothing!  Take  those  news- 
papers, and  spread  'em  out  on  the  dining- 
room  floor,  and  see  the  space  they  cover. 
All  that  printed  matter  for  nothing  !  I 
declare  I  shall  enjoy  that  paper  more  than 
ever  I  did  in  my  life. 

'  Yes,'  Daniel  said,  talking  to  himself,  as 
if  he  were  both  master  and  scholar,  '  never 
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truer  word  was  spoken.  '^  Take  care  of 
the  pence — ah,  take  care  of  the  pence  !" 
Pounds  take  care  of  themselves.' 

Jerome  Dawe's  house  was  now  in  view ; 
but  the  way  lay  uphill,  and  was  rather 
steep.  There  was  time  enough  and  to 
spare,  however,  and  Daniel  calmly  moved 
upwards.  All  at  once  he  heard  the  sound 
of  wheels.  lie  turned,  and  saw  a  fly 
coming  up  the  hill  after  him  at  a  most 
unusual  pace,  the  man  whipping  his  horse 
as  merciful  men  never  do,  unless  for  re- 
muneration. Daniel  turned  to  watch  the 
vehicle  pass,  thinking  of  the  foolish  spend- 
thrift inside  who  knew  not  how  to  take 
care  of  his  pence. 

Despair  and  horror  !  A  whole  sack  of 
pence  emptied  on  his  head  would  not  have 
astounded  Daniel  so  much  as  the  sidit  he 
now  beheld.  The  foolish  spendthrift  was 
Sally    Badger    herself.      Sally    dealt    him 
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another  defiant  look,  and  went  by  at  a 
prodigious  pace,  and  Daniel  nearly  fell  to 
the  ground,  staggered  by  the  sudden  rush 
of  surprise  and  chagrin.  Brave  Sally  Bad- 
ger! She  had  only  four  shillings  in  her 
purse ;  but  she  had  promised  the  driver 
three-and-sixpence  if  he  would  get  her  to 
Mr.  Dawe's  quickly.  The  driver  was  ener- 
getic. The  horse  had  just  breakfasted,  and 
went  in  for  the  job  like  a  conspirator. 
Daniel,  choking  and  almost  expiring  with 
rage,  saw  the  fly  dash  up  the  hill,  and  far 
above  it  stopped  at  Jerome's  door.  He 
saw  Sally  leap  out,  like  Julius  Caesar  upon 
the  soil  of  Britain,  or  like  any  other  con- 
queror and  compeller  of  men  upon  any 
other  disputed  ground.  The  next  moment 
Sally  knocked  that  very  knock  which  made 
Jerome  Dawe's  cellars  reverberate,  and 
caused  the  rafters  of  his  attics  to  shake, 
and  moved  Jerome  himself  until  he  trem- 
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bled  in  his  shoes.  Down  the  slope,  rat-tat, 
rat-tat-TAT !  that  fearful  summons  sounded. 
It  rattled  into  Daniel's  ear  like  a  musketry 
volley.  Daniel  felt  as  if  it  were  a  volley 
indeed,  poured  straight  into  his  own  craven 
heart. 

'  Take  care  of  the  pence,'  Daniel.  Pounds 
take  care  of  themselves.  Quite  true ;  but 
not  just  in  the  sense  you  meant.  Take 
care  of  twenty-eight  pence,  and  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
But  the  sixty  thousand  pounds  will  take 
care  never  to  go  into  your  pocket.  Grinder 
of  the  poor  and  saver  of  scraps,  you  have 
lost  this  morning,  by  your  miserly  crafti- 
ness, a  larger  fortune  than  you  have  hoarded 
during  years  of  crueltv  and  sin. 

For  Jerome  Dawe's  door  opened,  and 
Daniel's  last  hope  expired,  as  he  saw  Sally 
walk  victoriously  in. 

o  2 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN  WHICH  JEROME    DAWE   EXECUTES   HIS   ^YILL   IN 
GREAT  HASTE. 

'  No  doubt  of  it,'  Jerome  Da  we  said  to 
himself,  while  the  knock  was  still  ringing 
in  his  ears  ;  *  that  must  be  Sally.  What  a 
temper  she  must  be  in  !  It  will  be  per- 
fectly fearful  to  have  an  interview  with  her/ 

Here  a  bright  and  happy  thought  flashed 
upon  him. 

'  Let  me  get  the  will  signed  before  I  see 
her!' 

With  this  thought  in  his  mind,  he  was 
about  to  speak  to  the  man  of  law,  when 
Martha  came  to  the  door. 
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'  Mrs.  Badger  is  downstairs/  she  said, 
with  a  face  of  discomfiture.  Poor  Jerome 
Dawe  noticed  his  housekeeper's  look. 

'  Even  Matty  is  afraid  of  her/  he  said  to 
himself. 

Aloud  he  spoke  to  Matty : 

'  Tell  Mrs.  Badger  1  am  engaged  for  a 
short  time.  Let  her  wait.' 
.  Martha  cast  an  eye  at  the  precious  docu- 
ment in  her  master's  hands,  and  understood 
that  he  was  going  to  complete  it  ;  so,  quite 
satisfied,  she  went  downstairs,  and  delivered 
the  message  to  Mrs.  Badger.  Sally  was 
waiting  with  the  impatience  of  a  true  war- 
rior for  Daniel's  knock  at  the  front  door. 
She  waited  in  vain.  Daniel  dared  not  face 
her,  and  he  had  walked  on  to  his  own 
house,  deciding  to  call  on  Jerome  after 
Sally's  departure  ;  so  minute  after  minute 
ran  by,  until  at  last  even  in  her  distress 
Sally  broke  into  a  grim  smile,  as  she  thought 
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how  ignominiously  the  foe  had  slunk  away. 

Fully  half  an  hour  dragged  on  before 
Jerome  Dawe  rang  his  bell  and  summoned 
Martha  to  show  the  lawyer  out.  When  she 
had  performed  this  office,  Matty,  without 
going  in  to  Mrs.  Badger,  flew  upstairs  again, 
and,  with  a  greediness  which  no  prudence 
could  repress,  asked  her  master  if  '  it '  was 
done. 

'  It  is,  Matty,'  Jerome  Dawe  replied, 
pointing  to  his  desk.  '  Done-— never  to  be 
undone.' 

'The  will  is  made,  signed,  finished,  what 
d'ye  call  it?'  persisted  Matty,  pushing  to 
the  main  point  with  a  noble  disdain  of  the 
niceties  of  legal  phraseology.  '  Fit  for  use 
now,  ain't  it  ?' 

'  The  will  is  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered, 
Matty,' said  Jerome.     '  Legally  completed.' 

'  That's  what  I  wanted  to  know,'  Matty 
replied,    not   having   any   very    clear   idea 
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what  these  words  implied.  '  It's  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  all's  off  our  roinds. 
N'oio  I'll  show  ]\Irs.  Badger  up.' 

With  a  countenance  which  suddenly  (and 
to  Sally  most  inexplicably)  sweetened, 
Martha  entered  the  drawing-room,  apolo- 
gised for  the  long  delay,  and  led  the  way 
to  Jerome's  private  room. 

Jerome  welcomed  Sally  with  unusual 
warmth.  He  felt  more  at  ease,  and  fonder 
of  his  niece,  now  that  he  had  done  justice 
to  her  even  in  this  cowardly  fashion.  Sally, 
full  charged  with  wrath,  was  just  about  to 
explode,  when  something  in  her  uncle's 
face  arrested  her. 

'  Uncle,'  she  said,  kindly,  and  with  genu- 
ine interest,  '  how  have  you  been  ?' 

'Well,  Sally,'  he  answered,  in  the  old 
facing-both^ways  manner,  '  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  been  well,  but  I  cannot  say  I 
have  been  ill.' 
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*  Very  well,  very  well,'  Sally  said,  in  an 
odd,  impatient  way.  '  We  can  talk  of  your 
health  presently.  I  have  got  something  to 
say  tliat  must  be  said  plainly  and  at  once.' 

Jerome  trembled. 

'  Sally/  cried  he,  raising  his  hand,  '  before 
you  speak  of  it  let  me  tell  you  one  thing. 

1  have  just Is  that  door  shut?     Come 

here,  close  to  me.' 

Sally,  wondering  at  all  this,  came  to  his 
side.  He  drew  her  head  down,  and  Avhis- 
pered  mysteriously  in  her  ear  : 

'  I  have  just  made  my  will.  You  and 
Margaret  are  to  have  everything,  in  equal 
shares,  except  an  annuity  to  Matty.  But 
don't  breathe  a  word  of  it — not  a  word — 
even  to  Margaret.' 

Sally  could  not  understand  her  uncle's 
intense  fear  of  any  listener,  the  news  not 
being  such  a  surprise  to  her  as  Jerome  ex- 
pected.    But  she  was  thankful  to  hear  it, 
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and  the  sight  of  her  uncle's  face,  which 
seemed  every  moment  more  pallid,  touched 
her  not  a  little.  A  reaction  came  after  her 
great  anguish  and  excitement,  and  her  eyes 
grew  moist  and  her  tone  unsteady. 

*  Thank  you,  uncle,'  she  said,  kissing  him. 
'  You  are  really  good,  but  you  have  always 
been  kind  to  us  when  you  were  let  alone. 
Both  Margaret  and  myself  will  do  our  best 
to  make  you  happy,  I  am  sure.' 

*  Sally,'  Jerome  Dawe  said,  feebly,  'I 
think — -I  think  you  will  have  to  take  care  of 
me.' 

Something  in  her  uncle's  voice  similar  to 
that  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  morn- 
ing, had  aroused  the  self-forgetting  interest 
of  Matty,  now  attracted  Sally's  attention. 
There  was  a  hesitation  in  his  speech,  a 
difficulty  of  articulation,  which  a  practised 
medical  man  might  have  interpreted  at 
once,  and  which  appeared  portentous  even 
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to  the  unprofessional  Sally  Badger.  With 
all  this  woman's  force  and  self-assertion  she 
she  had  her  tender  feelings,  and,  seeing  her 
uncle  weak  and  ill,  she  resolved  to  defer  her 
story  of  Daniel's  misdeeds  at  least  until  the 
afternoon. 

Martha  Spring,  having  taken  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  asking  her  master  directly  if 
he  had  completed  his  will,  and  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  was  satisfied.  She 
only  knew  of  one  such  document,  which 
was  in  her  favour ;  and,  assured  of  the  suc- 
cess of  her  schemes,  she  now  changed  her 
whole  policy.  She  saw  that,  even  while 
speaking  to  her,  Mr.  Dawe  exhibited  signs 
of  most  singular  weakness ;  his  trembling 
hand,  bloodless  face,  and  laborious  utterance 
all  seemed  to  portend  a  serious  illness ;  and 
Matty,  with  considerable  shrewdness,  know- 
ing that  the  work  she  wished  was  done,  and 
not  likely  to  be  undone,  reasoned  with  her- 
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self  that  henceforth  her  wisest  course  would 
be  to  manifest  no  suspicious  fear  of  rela- 
tives. Accordingly  she  asked  Mrs.  Badger, 
on  the  ground  of  her  master's  singular  and 
alarming  state,  to  stay  until  the  following 
day.  Sally  was  amazed  that  Matty  should 
make  such  a  request,  which  was  unlike  all 
her  past  conduct ;  but  she  at  once  assented 
to  the  proposal.  And  here  let  it  be  record- 
ed of  this  great  and  war-like  woman  that 
then  and  there  she  confessed  to  herself  that 
perhaps  in  the  past  she  had  judged  Martha 
Spring  too  severely,  and  that  the  house- 
keeper was  not  the  designing  person  which 
she  had  been  considered.  This  slip  of  mind 
is  mentioned  to  comfort  the  ordinary  read- 
er, who,  daunted  by  Sally's  tremendous 
moral  stature,  may  faint  at  the  thought  of 
imitating  one  who  was  framed  not  to  show 
how  we  may  escape  and  rise  above  human 
frailty,  but  rather  that  some  are  from  their 
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birth  giants  of  strength,  marvels  of  gift, 
pillars  and  monuments  of  character,  but  not 
models.  Learn,  doubting  reader,  that  our 
Amazonian  Sally  was  human  and  feminine 
too. 

About  an  hour  later,  Daniel  Ruddock 
stole  into  his  dear,  clever  friend's  room 
with  such  a  smile  upon  his  face  of  mingled 
servility  and  malice,  and  with  such  an  oili- 
ness  in  his  croaking  voice,  and  such  supple- 
ness in  his  high  shoulders  and  long  arms, 
that  any  observer  could  see  he  was  made 
up  for  some  extraordinary  part.  Surprise 
upon  surprise  was  in  store  for  the  simple- 
minded  man.  Jerome  Dawe  showed  no 
sign  of  emotion  respecting  the  great  land 
transaction  ;  here  was  surprise  the  first. 
Surprise  the  second  came  when  he  learned 
that  Sally  was  not  going  back  to  Ticken- 
ham  that  night.  Surprise  the  third — quite 
a  bewildering  surprise — followed,  when  he 
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heard  that  Matty  had  actually  begged  that 
Mrs.  Badger  might  remain  to  take  care  of 
her  master  !  Surprise  the  last — which  con- 
founded him,  and  upset  all  his  calculations 
and  clever  speeches — burst  upon  him  when 
he  ascertained,  by  a  few  side  questions,  that 
Sally  had  never  mentioned  the  purchase  of 
the  land  to  her  uncle  at  all ! 

'  Something  deep  here,'  Daniel  said  to 
himself;  'something  very  deep  here.  Sally 
wants  me  to  speak  first.  She  thinks  she 
will  get  an  advantage,  if  I  speak  first.  lYhy 
she  should  think  so,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it  is 
plain  she  does,  and  therefore  I  will  not  speak 
first.  Sally  wishes  me  to  lead  from  my 
strong  suit,  and  it  seems  good  play  to  lead 
from  my  strong  suit ;  but  just  because  Sally 
is  prepared  for  this  good  play,  why,  I  shall 
try  some  other,  and  bewilder  Sally.  Sally 
bewildered  !  He  !  he !  he  !'  Daniel  snig- 
gered and  rubbed  his  hands  together. 
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'  Well,  Daniel,'  Jerome  said,  breaking  in 
on  this  cheerful  soliloquy  with  slow  and 
halting  speech,  '  you  seem  in  good  spirits.' 

'  Spirits  ? — good  spirits  ?'  Daniel  said, 
briskly.  'If  I  show  a  sign  of  'em,  I  de- 
ceive you  very  much.  I  am  in  very  bad 
spirits,  Jerome — down.  Expenses  are  so 
heavy,  and  those  children  of  ours  require 
so  much  spent  on  them,  that,  upon  my 
word,  I  begin  to  see  an  end  of  money, 
Jerome — I  really  begin  to  see  an  end  of 
money.' 

'Daniel,'  Jerome  said,  regarding  his  friend 
with  strange,  sleepy  eyes,  '  I  have  made  my 
will  to-day — signed  it,  you  know,  and  had  it 
witnessed.' 

'  What  r  Daniel  cried,  with  an  eager  dart 
of  his  head  forward,  '  had  you  not  made  it 
before?     I  thought  you  told  me ' 

'It   was   drawn   up,*   Jerome   answered, 
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with     growing    difficulty     of     articulation, 
*  draw^n  up  ;  not — not  signed.' 

'  What  a  man  you  are  !'  Daniel  cried, 
trying  to  express  gratitude  in  a  voice 
harsher  than  a  raven's  croak ;  '  what  a 
Noble  Man  you  are  ! — a  nobleman  born  ! 
— one  of  Nature's  noblemen,  as  the  poet 
savs.  So  you  reallv  have  signed  the  will, 
Jerome?  Attestation  clause  all  correct? 
Proper  witnesses,  both  present  at  the  same 
time,  eh  ?  Of  course,  your  lawyer  would 
see  all  right.  Nothing  like  professional 
superintendence  in  these  cases,  Jerome. 
Yes,  as  I  said  before.  Nature's  Noble  Man. 
Thank  you,  Jerome,  thank  you  a  thou- 
sand times  !' 

'Don't  thank  me  now,'  the  old  man 
replied — at  each  w^ord  his  faculties  seemed 
to  be  receding.  '  Wait  until  you  hear  the 
will  read.' 
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He  paused,  and  then,  with  a  palsied 
movement  of  his  head,  motioning  Daniel 
to  come  near  him,  he  whispered, 

*  It  is  a  secret.' 

^  Yes/  Daniel  replied,  vivaciously,  *  I 
know  ;  I  catch  your  meaning  quite.  Sally 
must  know  nothing ;  quite  right  too. 
Grasping  woman  Sally,  and  Matty  the  same 
— graspers  both.  Oh,  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  any  blabbing  on   my  part.     I  am 

one  of  those  people  that — that '  Daniel 

paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  bethought 
him  of  a  phrase  which  he  pronounced  with 
great  solemnity — *  one  of  those  people  who 
do  not  let  their  left  hand  know  what  their 
right  doeth.  No  getting  a  thing  out  of 
me  if  I  don't  wish.  Mum — close  as  an 
oyster.  As  for  you,  Jerome,  I  don't  know 
what  to  call  you ' — Daniel  rubbed  one  eye. 
*  You  are  as  good  as  good  ;  in  fact,  Jerome, 
you  are  one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth.' 
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He  looked  at  the  old  man.  Jerome  was 
leaning  forward  towards  him,  and  his  lips 
were  moving,  but  his  voice  was  hardly 
audible.  At  last  Daniel,  listening  in  won- 
der and  in  something  of  alarm,  heard  him 
say, 

'  Id — iz — a — zee — grecl.' 

Daniel  was  still  looking  at  him  in  doubt, 
and  the  last  syllable  was  still  struggling  to 
rise  from  the  old  man's  lips,  as  if  it  had 
been  glued  there,  when  Jerome  himself  fell 
heavily  forward,  and,  rolling  against  Daniel, 
sank  upon  the  floor,  and  lay  without  sound 
or  motion. 

Daniel  knew  in  a  moment  that  something 
very  serious  had  happened.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  Jerome  Dawe's  abstemious 
habits,  and  was  not  likely  to  fancy  that  he 
had  been  drinking. 

Daniel  rushed  to  the  bell,  and  pulled  it 
with  such  violence  that  its  peals  were  yet 
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ringing  when  both  Sally  Badger  and  Matty 
hurried  into  the  room. 

Not  many  words  were  needed  to  explain 
what  had  happened.  Jerome  was  in  a  fit  ! 
The  nature  of  it,  of  course,  the  doctor 
must  decide,  and  he  was  immediately  sent 
for ;  but  even  while  waiting  for  him,  and 
while  they  were  yet  ignorant  of  the  precise 
nature  of  the  attack,  each  of  the  three 
judged  privately  that  Jerome's  race  was  run. 
Something  in  the  face,  interpreted  by  the 
science  which  common  experience  pro- 
vides, declared  that  the  hand  of  death 
was  lying  heavily  upon  the  insensible  old 
man. 

Matty  was  afflicted  even  to  tears.  With 
many  sobs  and  sighs  she  bent  over  her  mas- 
ter's unconscious  form,  and  it  was  curious  that 
Matty  now  took  care  to  tell  both  Sally  and 
.Daniel  that  he  had  been  the  kindest  and  best 
of  masters  for  many  years  ;  that  his  loss  to 
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ber  would  be  wholly  irreparable ;  and  that 
Jerome  Dawe  well  knew  that  he  and  his 
service  were  worth  more  than  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones  to  her.  Nothing 
could  make  up  to  her  for  the  loss  of  such  a 
master  ;  and  that  the  master  well  knew,  and 
had  known  for  years. 

These  sentences,  divided  into  clauses  by 
successive  spasms  of  weeping,  were  deliver- 
ed by  Matty  with  great  effect,  some  parts 
being  addressed  to  Mrs.  Badger,  others  to 
Daniel  Ruddock,  and  the  pecuniary  passages, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  to  poor 
Jerome  himself. 

Daniel  was  more  composed:  but  Daniel, 
too,  was  visibly  moved.  Daniel  declared 
that,  in  all  his  life,  he  never  knew  such  a 
faithful  friend  as  Jerome  Dawe.  Never, 
that  he  would  say  for  all  men  to  hear.  A 
friend,  he  affirmed,  who  would  stand  by  a 
friend  as  lono;  as  life  lasted — and  lonser, 
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Daniel  added,  with  a  kind  of  Hibernian 
pathos  that  had  more  logic  in  it  than 
might  have  been  supposed.  What  a  blow 
this  would  be  to  Beatrice — and  to  Eugene  ! 
As  to  Daniel  himself — if  '  anything  '  should 
happen — what  would  he  do  ?  Even  to 
think  of  it  was  crushing,  for,  as  he  had 
been  saying  but  a  few  minutes  before  (little 
thinking)  Jerome  was  one  of  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  And  there  was  very  little  salt 
left  now. 

'  Well !'  Sally  Badger  cried — all  the  time 
she  had  been  bustling  about,  making  Jer- 
ome's head  more  comfortable,  loosening  his 
shirt  collar,  slightly  raising  his  head,  lower- 
ing his  feet,  undoing  his  shoe-laces,  and  in 
general  acting  like  a  humane  and  common- 
sense  woman — ^  my  opinion  is  that  we  can 
talk  about  character  to-morrow,  or  next 
week,  if  we  want  to.  At  present,  I  think 
a   little   hot   water    and    mustard    to   the 
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feet  will  be  worth  more  to  him  than  if  we 
were  to  say  enough  fine  things  to  fill  a 
book  !' 

'  Yes,  Sally,'  Daniel  said,  assuming  the 
place  of  her  friend  in  the  excitement,  *  you 
are  perfectly  right.  But,  when  the  feelings 
are  touched,  the  feelings  will  assert  them- 
selves.    You  cannot  alter  IS'ature,  Sally.' 

'  No,  that  you  can't,'  remarked  flatty. 
'  Them  as  says  they  can  is  brutes,  that's 
what  they  are.'  This  with  a  vindic- 
tive glance  at  Mrs.  Badger.  '  To  see  him 
lying  there,  poor  dear  !' 

^  lly  good  woman,'  Sally  Badger  called 
out,  in  tones  which  no  mortal  could  resist, 
'do  what  you  are  bid!  Get  some  hot 
water  and  some  mustard.  Daniel,  are  you 
good  for  nothing  ?  Do  see  that  something 
is  done !' 

With  a  grimace  Matty  dashed  out  of  the 
room. 
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'  Good  woman,  indeed !'  she  ejaculated, 
furiously.  '  And  what  may  you  be  ? 
Niece,  eh  ?  That's  your  name  to-day,  ain't 
it?  And  you  order  me  about  the  house, 
do  you?     Wait,  my  lady,  wait  until — ' 

She  was  interrupted  by  Daniel,  who  fol- 
lowed her  out  upon  the  landing. 

'  Matty/  he  said,  like  a  peace-maker,  '  it 
is  best  for  you  to  obey  Mrs.  Badger — 7iow. 
Get  the  hot  water  and  the  mustard.  Not 
that  it  will  be  any  use,'  Daniel  added,  pious- 
ly. ^  Mustard  is  not  a  miracle,  and  what 
we  want  now  is  a  miracle,  Matty.' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

IN  WHICH  WORSHIPPERS  ARE  SEEN  REPEATING 
WITH  UNFEIGNED  SINCERITY  THE  CREED  OF 
THE  GOLDEN  IMAGE. 

Avarice  and  generosity,  humour  and  sor- 
row, health  and  sickness,  how  close  these 
run  together  as  the  great  fabric  of  life  is 
woven  from  the  threads  of  myriads  of  lives  ! 
A  tick  of  the  clock  divides  rapture  from 
despair,  the  thinnest  partition  separates  tlie 
house  of  feasting  from  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing. A  single  brick — a  morsel  of  lath  and 
plaster — is  all  that  lies  between  the  mar- 
riage banquet  and  the  dying  bed. 

While  the  last  steps  of  the  hot  race  for 
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Jerome  Dawe's  wealth  were  being  run  in 
Middleborough,  very  different  scenes  were 
following  each  other  in  sad  succession  at 
Tickenham.  Violet  was  daily  growing  weak- 
er. But  so  gentle  was  her  decay,  so  pain- 
less were  the  days  that  now  glided  unevent- 
fully by,  so  beautiful  was  her  face,  in  which 
decline  revealed  greater  delicacy  of  feature 
and  a  more  touching  expression  of  patience, 
so  many  tokens  of  higher  life  adorned  her 
departure,  that  those  around  her  forgot  at 
times  that  she  was  dying  at  all. 

Margaret  Alexander  saw  in  this  early 
death-bed  a  religious  spectacle  such  as  she 
had  often  read  about,  but  hitherto  had 
never  beheld.  She  was  a  zealot  of  the 
best  sort,  trained  in  a  severe  dogmatic 
school;  and  until  she  could  hear  Violet 
repeat  certain  phrases  of  pious  conviction 
the  good  woman  felt  uneasy.  But  Violet, 
reclining   with  her  whole  soul  upon   Mrs. 
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Alexander,  soon  learned  to  say  all  that  was 
required ;  and  from  that  time  her  good 
friend  troubled  her  no  more  with  formal 
questions,  but  dwelt  on  the  simplest  mat- 
ters of  religious  hope,  cheering  the  dying 
girl  with  those  supernatural  prospects  with 
which  the  Christian  faith  environs  the 
dark  realities  of  sorrow  and  death.  The 
foreground  of  Violet's  sick-chamber  was 
filled,  as  we  shall  see,  with  figures  of  every 
day ;  bnt  there  hung  around  it  this  vision  of 
unearthly  hope  which  brightened  a  scene 
where  otherwise  all  must  have  been  melan- 
choly and  fading  light. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  story-teller  to  record 
the  feelings  and  doings  of  men  and  women, 
not  to  moralise  upon  them.  Mildred  could 
not  regard  her  sister's  condition  with  any- 
thing but  the  profoundest  grief.  Tlie 
whisper  of  Religion  could  not  stay  the 
ancruish  which  desolated  her  soul.     Mildred, 
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indeed,  composed  herself  when  with  Violet, 
and  tried  to  be  cheerful,  but  in  secret  her 
sorrow  was  unutterable.  From  infancy, 
Violet  had  been  her  charge ;  and  bravely 
the  girl  had  obeyed  her  mother's  last  injunc- 
tion. Mildred,  as  she  lay  awake  at  night, 
would  go  over  and  over  their  lives  together, 
and  from  their  nursery  days  until  now  she 
could  not  recall  one  angry  word,  or  one 
divided  thought,  between  her  sister  and 
herself.  Mildred  was  not  what  we  call  an 
amiable  person ;  but  the  whole  tenderness 
of  her  austere  nature  had  been  poured  upon 
her  little  Violet.  As  for  Violet,  her  tem- 
perament, vivacious,  sympathetic,  and  affec- 
tionate, was  love's  own  chosen  soil.  She 
was  kind  to  everybody ;  she  loved  many 
people ;  she  worshipped  Mildred.  The 
elder  sister,  with  her  outer  crust  of  hard- 
ness, and  her  strong  individuality,  had  all 
along    formed   a   striking   contrast   to   the 
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plastic  and  animated  character  with  which 
Providence  had  associated  her.  So  these 
girls,  intertwined  with  each  other,  seemed 
one  person,  not  two.  Constantly  together, 
talking  over  the  same  subjects,  dealing  with 
the  same  people,  the  two  melted  into  each 
other.  Where  Violet  was  too  impressible, 
Mildred  imparted  firmness  to  her  conduct ; 
and  where  Mildred  would  have  been  too 
stern,  Violet  would  surely  slip  in  some 
tender  little  word  that  softened  her  beha- 
viour. There  was  thus  a  marriage  of  minds 
with  these  sisters ;  and  Mildred  felt  that  in 
losing  Violet  she  would  lose  half  of  her 
own  soul.  The  parting  was  a  tearing  of 
herself  asunder. 

Poor  Golden  Girls!  Followed  through 
their  lives  by  admiration,  flattery,  trickery, 
covetousness,  and  all  the  dangerous  train 
which  track  the  steps  of  wealth  and  inex- 
perience !     At  the  same  time  envied,  won- 
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dered  at,  called  fortunate,  happy  girls  of 
brilliant  destiny !  Little  could  their  vast 
wealth  do  for  them  now.  To  have  saved 
Violet,  Mildred  would  gladly  have  cast  into 
the  sea  all  she  had,  to  the  last  sovereign. 
And  as  for  drooping  Violet,  what  was 
poverty  to  her,  or  wealth  either?  Yet 
even  at  this  moment  the  world  went  on, 
persistently  staring  at  the  Golden  Girls  from 
the  golden  point  of  view.  Violet  was  to  be 
pitied  most  of  all,  because  she  was  leaving 
behind  such  a  heap  of  gold,  every  yellow 
sovereign  having  a  portion  of  joy  and  splen- 
dour lying  potentially  in  its  precious  circle. 
As  to  Mildred,  the  world  admitted  it  was  a 
trial  to  lose  her  sister ;  but  the  world  could 
not  help  remarking  that  Mildred,  rich  al- 
ready, would  be  exactly  twice  as  rich  when 
her  sister  died.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds  a-piece  !  That  would 
make    two    hundred    and    fifty    thousand 
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pounds  for  Mildred !  Oh,  miracle  of 
money  !  Could  anyone  be  broken-hearted, 
or  sick  of  life,  who  possessed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  ?  Mildred  Wal- 
singham  would  surely  have  for  her  consoler 
the  safest  and  surest  and  most  unerring 
sympathiser  that  ever  wiped  human  tears 
away.  So  said  the  world — the  wise  world, 
the  grand  constituency  of  opinion,  where 
we  all  have  a  vote,  brothers  and  sisters  too  ; 
the  o^reat  Babvlonian  concrres^ation,  where 
every  day  of  the  week,  amidst  all  manner 
of  music,  hosts  and  hosts  fall  down  and 
worship  the  golden  ima^e  which  the  crreat 
prince  of  this  world  has  set  up. 

To  Mildred  the  approaching  event  came 
nearer  and  nearer  in  the  similitude  of  a 
lifelong  heart-break.  By  an  incalculable 
effort  she  kept  a  face  of  tranquillity  with 
agony  in  her  soul ;  but  as  even  brave  men 
are  known   to  close  their    eves  when   the 
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instrument  of  tlieir  death  comes  in  view, 
so  Mildred,  with  all  her  fortitude,  could  not 
steadily  anticipate  Violet's  decease  and  what 
must  follow. 

Yet  even  she  clung  to  Mrs.  Alexander. 
This  was  partly  because  Violet  so  loved 
her  ;  more  perhaps  because  Mildred  felt  an 
indefinable  comfort  in  witnessing  a  victori- 
ous composure  in  the  presence  of  death, 
although  she  could  by  no  means  share  that 
composure  herself. 

'  Believe  me,  Mildred,'  this  pious  woman 
said,  in  her  simple  way,  '  Violet's  is  the 
better  part.  She  is  going  to  heaven.  It  is 
well  for  those  who  are  there.' 

Mildred  made  no  reply,  except  that  she 
shook  her  head,  as  if  to  signify  that  the  say- 
ing was  too  hard.  And  yet  she  liked  to 
hear  it  said. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IS   IT    SUNSET    OR    SUNRISE? 

Meanwhile  Violet  grew  more  beautiful  ia 
character  and  even  in  face  day  by  day. 
Whatever  she  felt  concerning  death,  she 
said  little ;  but  all  her  words  showed  that 
death  was  full  in  her  view,  and  all  her 
thoughts  were  for  others.  She  contrived 
to  secure  another  interview  with  Sholto, 
which,  though  a  short  one,  was  long  enough 
for  her  purpose.  Between  these  unhappy 
lovers  the  interview  and  the  disclosures  of 
that  memorable  night  had  been  kept  a  pro- 
found secret.  Sholto,  for  utter  grief,  dared 
not  to  speak  of  his  sorrow,  and  Violet,  for 
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reasons  of  her  own,  did  not  mention  the 
matter  to  Mildred.  Sholto  came  into  her 
sick-room,  as  was  supposed,  for  professional 
purposes ;  and  she  took  his  hand  and  set 
her  eyes  upon  him  with  a  look  which, 
while  it  was  a  token  of  tenderness,  yet 
silently  intimated  that,  on  the  subject  of 
subjects,  nothing  must  be  said.  He  obeyed 
her  unspoken  command.  His  reply  was  a 
look  and  a  clasp  of  the  hand,  for  he  would 
not  agitate  her  by  a  word  of  sorrow  or 
passion,  and  this  was  their  last  good-bye. 
Violet  put  a  little  packet  into  his  hand, 
saying  gently, 

'  Open  that,  but  not  till  after ' 

And  at  the  same  moment  her  sick-nurse 
came  back  into  the  room.  There  was  no 
longer  an  opportunity  for  speech,  had  either 
of  them  desired  it,  and  the  broken-hearted 
young  fellow  only  took  her  hand  and 
pressed    it.     She   saw   his    lips   quivering. 
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He  saw  her  gentle  eyes  grow  dim  as  she 
gazed  kindly  at  him,  and  in  this  modest 
way  our  two  sorrowful  lovers  bade  each 
other  good-bye  for  ever. 

Alas  for  these  last  good-byes  !  How 
many  are  sighed  out  each  day  !  The  sad- 
dest by  the  noblest  hearts.  I  see  the 
crowd  before  me  now — lovers,  husbands, 
wives,  mothers,  friends.  Oh,  bleak  future  ! 
Oh,  weary  days  of  labour  with  no  heart  in 
it !  Oh,  wearier  nights  of  weeping  and 
watching,  and  arms  spread  out  in  vain ! 
Yet  let  us  hope  that  all  faithful  souls — not 
least  those  who  least  credit  it — will  salute 
the  departed  again,  and  every  broken 
'Good-bye!'  become  *  All  hail  !' when  the 
eternal  morning  dawns. 

When  Sholto  was  gone,  Violet  asked  to 
be  left  alone  for  a  while,  and  it  was  more 
than  an  hour  before  she  rang  her  bell. 

Mildred,  who  had   been    out   when   the 
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young  doctor  called,  flew  upstairs,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  her  sister's  face.  It  was 
not  calmness  that  made  it  so  strangely 
beautiful,  but  a  kind  of  shining  look,  as 
if  there  was  in  her  soul  a  peace  that  was 
more  than  peace,  a  joyful  acquiescence  in 
the  fate  which  seemed  so  dark  to  others, 
and  a  hope  the  secret  of  which  was  hidden 
in  her  own  breast.  In  the  few  days  that 
followed,  Mildred  saw  several  expressions 
upon  her  sister's  countenance — weariness, 
pain,  affection,  and  once  or  twice  a  last 
gleam  of  her  dear  old  sportiveness ;  but 
through  all  this  shining  tranquillity  remained. 

'  Milly,'  Violet  said  that  afternoon,  '  I 
feel  so  much  better  to-day.  I  have  a  fancy 
that  I  would  like  to  see  all  our  friends,  just 
once  more.     Who  are  they  ?' 

Mildred  told  her  the  names,  and  she 
asked,  in  her  old  childish  way,  if  she  might 
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see  them  all — even  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  who 
had  been  very  kind  to  her. 

Victoria  Sanctuary  came  first.  Victoria 
was  all  in  the  flush  of  her  first  great  joy, 
for  life  was  opening  before  her  like  a  path 
of  primroses.  All  her  troubles  about  Bob 
were  over.  Mrs.  Marmaduke,  in  .her  great- 
hearted fashion,  had  vowed  and  declared 
that  her  privilege  as  Victoria's  mother  was 
that  she  should  present  her  with  a  fortune  ! 
Victoria's  heart  was  beating  at  a  quick  pace. 
Her  eyes  were  bright.  She  found  herself 
triUing  out  all  sorts  of  bits  of  songs  at 
all  odd  times  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  she  was  happy.  And  occupied 
with  herself,  and  scarcely  realising  Violet's 
state,  she  entered  the  room  rather  abruptly. 
All  her  flowing  vivacity  was  checked  in  an 
instant  by  the  sight  of  the  pale  dying  face, 
and  with  a  ready  sympathy,  not  less  genuine 
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because  it  sprang  forth  suddenly,  she  went 
to  Violet's  side.  She  took  her  hand,  but 
knew  not  what  to  say. 

'  It  is  kind  of  you  to  come,'  Yiolet  whis- 
pered.    '  I  wanted  to  say  good-bye/ 

Victoria,  thinking  how  bleak  and  dreary 
she  herself  would  feel  if  she  were  in  Violet's 
place,  could  not  restrain  her  tears.  Violet 
stroked  her  hand  as  if  slie  were  the  com- 
forter. 

^  See,  dear/  she  said,  pointing  to  a  case 
which  lay  on  the  table,  '  these  are  my 
amethysts ;  open  and  look.' 

It  was  a  superb  set — necklace,  tiara,  brace- 
lets, and  earrings,  mounted  in  gold,  and 
adorned  with  brilliants. 

'  These  are  for  you,'  Violet  said.  '  I 
wish  you  to  have  them,  dear.  You  are 
going  to  have  a  long,  happy  life,  I  hope. 
You  will  look  nice  in  them.'  She  smiled, 
but  made  an  uneasy  movement,   as  if  in 
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pain.  ^And  in  years  to  come,  when  you 
are  dressing  in  the  evening,  perhaps  you 
will  have  a  little  daughter  watching  you. 
You  can  tell  her  who  gave  you  these.  It 
pleases  me  to  think  I  shall  not  be  quite 
forgotten.' 

When  the  Major  heard  of  this  gift  he 
was  greatly  delighted,  but  he  cleared  his 
throat  with  great  emphasis,  and  made  an 
ejaculation  in  which  the  spirit  was  some- 
thing superior  to  the  letter,  and  protested 
that  they  were  not  treating  the  sick  girl  as 
his  old  friend  Plympton  would,  and  that 
he  thought  Yiolet  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sink  into  such  depression. 

'  The  girl  ought  to  be  cheered  up,'  he 
said,  in  his  oflP-hand  style.  '  Let  her  think 
of  living,  not  of  dying.  "  Cheer  'em  up," 
Plympton  says,  "  to  the  last."  And  he  did 
cheer  up  my  friend  FitzAdam,  so  that  the 
man,  after  being  given  up  and  saying  good- 
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bye  to  everybody — most  affectin'  scene — 
suddenly  got  out  of  bed  and  rang  for  a 
ham-sandwich,  and  was  down  in  his  library 
in  three  days.     Cheer  the  girl  up,  I  say.' 

Full  of  this  well-intentioned  notion,  he 
stepped  into  the  sick-room. 

'  An  old  man  come  to  see  you,  my  dear,' 
he  said,  briskly,  *  claiming  a  father's  privi- 
lege— or  indeed,  I  may  say,  a  grand- 
father's.' 

He  took  her  w^asted  hand  and  kissed  it, 
and  Violet  smiled  so  brightly,  so  sweetly, 
that  for  a  moment  she  scarcely  looked  ill. 

'  My  dear  little  creature,'  the  Major  cried, 
with  animation,  *  this  respectable  Dr.  Jubi- 
lee misunderstands  your  case.  You  have 
got  run  down.  Without  doubt  the  system 
is  run  down.  That  we  may  admit.  But  at 
the  same  time — why,  child,  just  allow  me 
to  tell  you  a  little  circumstance  which  hap- 
pened within  my  own  recollection,  and  for 
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the  exact  truth  of  which  I  can  pledge  you 
my  word.  There  was  young  Galloway,  just 
nineteen,  six  foot  three ' 

He  stopped  a  moment  and  looked  at 
Violet.  A  faint  smile  played  over  her  lips, 
and  she  shook  her  head  with  an  air  of  con- 
viction which  was  perfectly  intelligible,  and 
to  which  the  Major  replied  as  if  it  had  been 
a  spoken  sentence. 

*  You  think  not,  my  dear  ?' 

Again  that  faint  smile  and  the  quiet 
decisive  shake  of  the  head. 

'  In  that  case,'  the  Major  said,  dropping 
his  anecdote,  '  what  can  I  say  to  you  ? 
What  can  I  say  to  you  ?' 

Violet  looked  at  him  with  her  serious 
eyes,  but  made  no  answer;  and  the  influ- 
ence which  now  streamed  from  her  upon 
everybody  touched  the  Major.  He  grew 
very  grave,  and  his  voice  was  soft. 

'  If  you  will  take  an  old  man's  blessing,' 
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he  said,  '  or  if  you  will  take  an  old  sinner's 
blessing,  God  bless  you,  my  little  child  !' 

Mrs.  Ruddock  and  her  husband  called 
that  afternoon  to  inquire,  and  Mrs.  Ruddock 
was  asked  to  see  Violet.  As  she  walked 
home  she  was  unusually  silent,  and  Daniel 
remarked  upon  it. 

'  What's  up,  Bee  ?' 

'  I  was  thinking,  Dan,'  she  replied,  with  a 
sick-of-life  air,  ^  looking  at  that  girl,  I  was 
thinking  how  readily  she  gives  up  what  we 
work  so  hard  to  get.' 

'  Well,  well,  well,'  Daniel  said,  a  little 
testily ;  '  she  is  a  good  girl.  She  is  fit  to 
go.  She  is  making  a  blessed  exchange  of 
worlds.' 

Now,  out  of  every  ten  readers  of  this 
story,  five  at  least  will  say  that  such  a  man 
as  Daniel  Ruddock  never  could  make  such 
a  speech  as  this ;  and  four  more  will  con- 
sider me  irreverent  for  recording  it.     But 
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Daniel  said  just  what  is  here  set  down  ; 
and  what  is  more,  to  encourage  my  readers 
to  explore  human  nature,  I  tell  them  that 
in  a  certain  sense  Daniel  Ruddock  meant 
what  he  said.  But  Beatrice  was  not  his 
equal  in  this  particular. 

*  There  is  something  strange  in  it,  Dan,' 
she  said,  shaking  her  head.  '  Both  sides 
cannot  be  right.' 

]Mrs.  Marmaduke  also  saw  Violet.  In 
this  woman's  nature  there  was  something  of 
the  soldier,  and  she  could  have  understood 
even  Violet  facing  death  composedly,  be- 
cause she  would  face  death  composedly 
herself.  But  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
dying  girl,  her  gentle  trustfulness,  fine 
worldly  old  Mrs.  Marmaduke  could  not 
comprehend. 

'  Who  is  this,  dear  ?'  the  old  lady  asked, 
seeing  the  portrait  that  stood  on  the  table. 
'  Ah,  I  can  guess !' 
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'  It  is  mamma/  the  sick  girl  replied. 
'  She  died  when  I  was  such  a  little  child  • 
but  she  seems  always  with  me  now.  I 
dream  about  her  time  after  time.' 

See  how  differently  we  are  framed.  Had 
Violet  uttered  one  of  those  simple  religious 
speeches  which  Margaret  Alexander  prized 
above  rubies,  Mrs.  Marmaduke  would 
scarcely  have  understood  it.  But  that  little 
touch  of  human  life  melted  her.  The 
thought  of  the  mother  dying  in  the  far  off 
years,  and  her  portrait  now  beside  the  dying 
daughter,  called  up  so  many  thoughts,  that 
Mrs.  Marmaduke  felt  it  better  to  say  good- 
bye. 

A  little  later  Violet  saw  Dr.  Jubilee,  and 
Samuel  Badger  and  Hector.  To  Hector 
she  gave  a  diamond  ring  which  belonged  to 
her  father ;  and  to  the  doctor  and  Mrs. 
Badger  some  other  memorials  ;  and  so  path- 
etic   was     the    scene    that    even     Samuel 
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Badger   left   the   room    rubbing   Lis   eyes. 

Last  of  all  came  Sally. 

'Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Badger,'  Violet  said, 
*  what  cau  I  say  to  you  ?  I  have  so  little 
strength.  You  have  been  so  kind  to  both 
of  us,  and  to  me  especially.  I  cannot  re- 
member one  single  word  but  kindness 
ever  since  you  took  us  to  live  with  you.' 

'  Violet,  my  child  !'  cried  Sally.  Then 
she  broke  off  abruptly,  and  walked  off  to 
the  window,  coming  back  again  immediately 
like  the  ancient  Roman  that  she  was,  with  a 
firm  and  even  cheerful  face,  '  don't  speak  of 
that  now,  darling.' 

'  Do  let  me  !'  Violet  whispered,  like  a 
pleading  child.  'Mildred  and  I  have 
talked  so  much  about  it.  And,  we  want — 
we  both  want — to  do  something  to  mark 
your  goodness  to  us  both.  Dear  Mrs. 
Badger,  don't  be  angry  with  me,  and,  to 
please  me,  do  the  last  thing  I  ask  you.     I 
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have  left  you  five  thousand  pounds.  Milly 
is  as  anxious  you  should  have  it  as  I  am. 
Do  take  it,  and  think  sometimes  of  the 
little  girl  you  were  such  a  friend  to.' 

Of  all  those  who  had  visited  that  room, 
none  were  so  strong  in  the  ruling  of  the 
spirit  as  Sally  Badger,  and  none  had  such 
a  struggle  to  appear  unmoved.  But  Sally 
did  not  give  way.  She  stooped  and  kissed 
Violet,  saying, 

'  I  will  take  it,  darling ;  and  so  she  with- 
drew. After  that,  nobody  saw  Sally  for 
full  half  an  hour. 

Thus  all  these  people  came  round  the 
dying  girl  one  by  one — Victoria,  in  the 
flush  of  youth  and  love;  Major  Sanctuary, 
in  his  eccentric  mood  ;  Beatrice  Ruddock, 
full  of  worldly  schemes  ;  Mrs.  Marmaduke, 
with  her  somewhat  stoic  virtue  ;  Dr.  Jubilee, 
comical  and  cynical ;  Samuel  Badger,  soft 
and  unimpressible  ;  Hector,  a  good  image  of 
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the  modern  student ;  Sally  Badger,  rugged 
and  warlike.  Everyone  left  that  room  in 
secret  or  open  tears.  All  left  with  softness 
and  awe,  and  admiration  and  wonder,  stir- 
red in  their  breasts.  All  left  with  some 
blessed  intirnation  of  immortality. 

That  was  Friday  night.  All  Sunday 
Violet  grew  weaker,  and  in  the  evening 
about  sunset,  she  sank  into  a  sleep.  ]\Iil- 
dred  and  Mrs.  Alexander  were  with  her, 
and  the  others  had  gone  to  church.  "  She 
slept  quite  peacefully  for  about  ten  min- 
utes, and  waking,  asked,  in  a  soft  voice, 
where  Milly  was. 

*  Here,  darling,'  ^lildred  whispered, 
bendinor  over  her. 

o 

*  I  have  had  such  a  dream — oh,  such  a 
sweet  dream  !'  Violet  murmured.  '  I  was 
in  a  room  with  the  sea  outside,  and  water 
and  sunshine,  and  hills  far  away,  so  white 
and  grand  !     And  I  was  a  little  child  lying 
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in  a  crib,  and  you  were  there  and  mamma. 
It  has  made  me  feel  so  quiet.' 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  seemed  to  sleep 
again.  They  saw  the  lights  in  the  gallery 
of  the  church  brighten  up  all  at  once.  The 
evening  was  closing  in,  and  they  could 
barely  see  Violet's  face,  but  her  eyes  were 
closed,  and  she  was  placid  and  still ;  and, 
while  they  sat  silently,  the  organ  began  to 
play, 

^  Had  we  better  close  tlie  window  ?'  Mrs. 
Alexander  whispered.  '  The  noise  may  dis- 
turb her.' 

'  I  think  not,'  Mildred  whispered  back. 
*  She  will  not  hear.' 

Just  as  on  the  first  Sunday  evening  the 
sisters  spent  in  Tickenham,  the  Evening 
Hymn  was  heard,  and  sweetly  the  voices 
and  music  came  across  through  the  dusky 
air.  But  still  Violet  lay  with  closed  eyes, 
in  perfect  repose. 
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Then,  as  before,  the  clear  rich  soprano 
came  ringing  out,  emerged  from  the  accom- 
panying voices, 

'  Teach  me  to  live  that  1  may  dread 
The  gi-ave  as  little  as  my  bed.' 

'  See,'  Mildred  cried,  '  she  is  awakening  ! 
Violet,  what  is  it  ?' 

Violet's  eyes  were  open.  There  was  a 
light  in  her  face,  a  smile,  a  beam  of  joy, 
which,  even  in  the  dusk,  they  could  see. 
She  spread  out  her  hands,  as  if  in  welcome, 
and  almost  seemed  to  rise. 

'  Mamma  !  mamma  !  mamma  !' 

She  uttered  the  words  in  a  voice  rising 
at  each  repetition  to  a  higher  note,  as  if  in 
a  rapture  of  surprise  ;  then  her  hands  fell 
down,  and,  before  the  last  lines  of  the  hymn 
were  sung,  Mildred  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
were  alone  with  the  dead. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

'  VANITY,  VANITY,  ALL  IS  VANITY,'  ILLUSTRATED 
BY  THE  LATE  JEROME  DAWE,  ESQ.;  DANIEL 
RUDDOCK,  ESQ.  ;  MARTHA  SPRING,  COOK- 
HOUSEKEEPER  ;  AND  OTHERS. 

It  was  just  two  mouths  later,  and  a  small 
party  were  met  together  in  the  library  of 
the  late  Jerome  Dawe,  Esq.  For  the  late 
Jerome  Dawe  was  now  his  legal  appellation. 
He  had  faintly  rallied  from  the  first  apoplec- 
tic stroke,  and  for  a  week  he  exhibited 
signs  of  consciousness,  but  he  never  spoke 
again.  And  now  Jerome  Dawe  was  lying 
at  rest,  and  this  serious  company  had  assem- 
bled to  hear  the  reading  of  his  last  will  and 
testament. 
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There  were  three  remote  cousins  with 
faint  expectations,  but  as  these  have  not 
hitherto  been  at  any  pains  to  take  part  in 
this  history,  they  shall  not  now  be  su&red 
to  emerge  from  obscurity.  Old  friends  are 
here — Samuel  and  Sally  Badger,  Margaret 
and  Sholto  Alexander,  Daniel  and  Eugene 
Ruddock,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  party 
Martha  Spring  hovers  like  a  hyena.  This 
comparison  is  not,  however,  pointed  at 
Martha  as  she  appeared  to  the  eye,  for  slie 
was  clad  in  black  of  widowish  severity,  and 
with  short  skirts  and  white  stockings.  She 
was  a  spectacle  to  which  natural  history 
could  furnish  no  parallel.  Still  Matty  re- 
minded one  of  a  hyena.  She  kept,  as  it 
were,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  assembly.  She 
maintained  an  inferior  deportment.  And 
Matty's  expectation  was  that  she  would 
make  her  meal  when  the  others  had  left  the 
field. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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Margaret  Alexander  looked  serious  and 
perfectly  composed,  and  Sholto  pale,  spirit- 
less, and  unhappy.  But  in  neither  mother 
nor  son  was  there  any  of  the  restlessness  of 
the  doubting  legatee.  The  heroic  Sally 
looked  independent  of  fortune  too,  but  in  a 
different  way.  There  was  not  the  smallest 
trace  of  nervousness  about  her.  She  sat 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  lawyer,  as  if 
he  were  about  to  utter  her  decree,  not  to 
announce  her  fate.  Samuel  meanwhile  was 
moist  and  pallid  with  anxiety,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  what  Jerome  Dawe  had  done, 
his  wife  having  kept  him  in  the  dark  as  a 
punishment.  Accordingly  Samuel  was  swing- 
ing like  a  pendulum,  from  hope  to  despair. 
Hope  whispered  in  his  ear  that,  if  Jerome 
Dawe  had  left  them  even  five  thousand 
pounds,  their  ruin  would  be  repaired. 
Despair  replied  that  the  career  of  Samuel 
Badger  had  been  unfortunate  hitherto,  and. 
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by  the  law  of  continuity,   would   be   unfor- 
tunate to  the  end. 

Eugene  Ruddock  treated  the  ^vhole  party 
with  superciliousness.  He  displayed  in  his 
manner  that  sort  of  contempt,  thinly  dis- 
guised by  civility,  which  is  most  irritating 
to  sensitive  people.  Sally  did  not  regard 
his  airs  at  all,  for,  knowing  that  she  held  a 
handful  of  trumps,  she  ^vaited  until  the 
game  should  avenge  her  smarts.  But 
Samuel  winced  fearfully  under  Eugene's 
scorn.  The  little  dandy's  sneers  were  to 
poor  Samuel  like  the  taunts  with  which 
some  despised  criminal  is  tortured  on  his 
way  to  execution.  They  foretold,  and  at 
the  same  time  embittered,  the  inevitable  doom . 

Meanwhile  Daniel  Ruddock  was  particu- 
larly polite  and  smooth  and  gracious  to 
everybody,  especially  to  Sally  Badger  and 
Martha  Spring.  Daniel,  at  times,  had  been 
almost  tearful. 

R  2 
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'  It  has  been  an  old  friendship,  has 
Jerome's  and  mine,'  he  remarked.  '  That 
man  has  been  a  friend  to  me,  a  cousin,  a 
brother,  a  father.  He  was  one  of  the  salt 
of  the  earth.  We  loved  each  other,  and  I 
have  told  him  more  than  once  that,  if  ever 
I  should  be  the  survivor,  my  desire  should 
be  to  have  his  large  Bible  and  his  snuff-box. 
I  should  value  them  for  friendship's  sake. 
Good  old  Jerome  Dawe  !  I  daresay  he  has 
thought  of  that.  We  shall  Snd  he  has  re- 
membered his  old  chum's  request.' 

Matty  was  in  the  room,  and  alarmed  at 
this  statement  of  disinterestedness,  and  re- 
solved not  to  be  outdone,  she  broke  out : 

'  You  was  like  me,  sir.  1  asted  him  to 
leave  me  his  portrait — tlie  only  one  he  ever 
had  done,  cut  in  black  paper,  you  know. 
"  I  ast  no  more,"  says  I.  "  Matty,"  he  saj^s, 
^'  it  is  not  enough,  after  your  years  and 
years.     Besides,"  says  he,  ^'  it  is  not  like." 
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*'It  is  your  living  image,  sir,"  I  saj^s,  "  ex- 
cept the  tip  of  the  nose,  which  wants  round- 
ing wdth  the  scissors."  *'But  it  is  not 
enough,  Matty,"  he  says.  ''  Excuse  me 
contradicting  you,"  I  says  ;  "it  is  enough." 
'*  Not  after  your  years  and  years,  Matty," 
says  he.' 

While  Daniel  and  Matty  were  thus  pre- 
paring for  their  own  impending  good  for- 
tune, Sally  Badger,  who  heard  this  dialogue, 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  unobserved. 
Meanwhile  Eugene,  with  a  killing  air  of 
superiority,  lounged  up  to  Hector. 

'  Heard  of  an  usher's  place  yet,  Hector  ?' 

'  Not  yet,'  Hector  replied,  quietly. 

*  Hope  you  will  get  a  good  salary  !'  And 
Eugene  lounged  off  again  and  looked  out 
of  the  window. 

Presently  Sally  Badger  returned  with  the 
lawyer,  who  bore  some  papers  in  his  Iiand. 
He  was  a  tall  dark  man,  with   sallow  face. 
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sunken  e3^es,  and  great  white  teeth  which 
became  prominent  when  he  smiled.  But 
he  knew  all  the  financial  secrets  of  Middle- 
borough,  and  he  disliked  Daniel  Ruddock 
heartily. 

'You  here,  Mr.  Ruddock?' he  said,  show- 
ing all  his  teeth,  and  speaking  in  an  accent 
of  surprise,  for  Daniel  was  only  remotely 
related  by  marriage  with  Jerome  Dawe. 
'  Come  as  a  friend,  I  suppose  ?' 

Now  Daniel  read  in  this  sarcastic  question 
the  lawyer's  secret  knowledge  that  he  was 
to  inherit  all  the  estate,  and  he  framed  his 
answer  accordingly. 

'  As  a  friend,  of  course.  /  have  no  ex- 
pectations. Here  is  Mrs.  Badger,  and  Mrs. 
Alexander,  and — and  these  gentlemen  ' 
— Daniel  acknowledged  the  anonymous 
cousins  in  this  way — '  they  have  expectations. 
Jerome   Dawe  was  nothing  to   me,  except 
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the  dearest,  best,  and  most  devoted  friend 
any  man  ever  had.' 

The  lawyer  sat  down  at  the  table  with  a 
methodical  air.  Here  a  difficulty  arose,  for 
Matty  insisted  on  standing,  and  not  until 
after  five  minutes'  persuasion  could  she  be 
got  to  seat  herself  next  to  Daniel  Ruddock. 
Then  they  all  composed  themselves  to 
listen. 

*iVre  we  all  here  ?'  the  man  of  law  asked, 
looking  over  his  glasses  and  putting  the 
question  with  a  sweet  air,  which  signified 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  polite  formality,  and 
which  needed  no  answer. 

*  Are  we  all  here  ?'  Sally  Badger  re- 
peated, with  irritation.  Her  temper  had 
been  ruffled  by  the  scene  with  Martha. 
*  There  are  a  dozen  of  us.  Who  may  "we 
all "  be  ?' 

She  glanced  angrily  at  Daniel  and  Eugene. 
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*A11  whom  it  may  concern/  Daniel  re- 
torted, rubbing  his  wicked  hands,  and  mak- 
ing his  joke  with  a  horrid  face.  He  could 
not,  for  all  his  prudence,  resist  the  impulse 
which  bade  him  give  Sally  scowl  for  scowl. 
But,  in  spite  of  his  impending  triumph, 
Daniel  felt  apprehension  at  the  proximity 
of  Sally  Badger  after  this  indiscretion.  He 
thought  of  her  rage  when  the  will  w^ould 
be  read,  and  marked  the  silver  candlesticks 
that  were  near  her  right  hand,  and  comput- 
ed his  own  distance  from  the  door,  and  the 
time  it  would  take  to  bolt,  if  Sally  should 
show  fight. 

Then  the  lawyer  began  : 

'This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
Jerome  Dawe  of  Heathfield  House,  Middle- 
borough.' 

*  What  language  he  had !'  Matty  remark- 
ed, in  a  loud  whisper,  to  Daniel  Ruddock. 
*  The  words  flowed  from  him.' 
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'  Hush  V  Daniel  said,  religiously.  Indeed, 
in  Daniel's  religion  the  present  was  a  very 
solemn  ceremony,  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
any  foreign  thoughts.     '  Listen,  Matty/ 

Listen  for  the  crash  of  a  falling  house. 
Listen,  plotting  pair ;  for  the  will  is  brief 
enough. 

^I  bequeath  to  ray  faithful  servant 
Martha  Spring  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds  a 
year ;  and  all  the  rest  of  my  estate,  real  and 
personal,  and  all  ray  personal  estate  and 
effects,  and  all  property  of  or  to  which  I 
may  die  seised  or  possessed,  whether  in 
possession,  reversion,  remainder,  or  expec- 
tancy, to ' 

Just  at  this  moment  the  lawyer  paused 
for  an  instant,  and  glanced  up  at  Daniel  Rud- 
dock. The  act  was  involuntary,  and  he 
withdrew  his  eyes  in  a  second.  But 
the  look  gave  Daniel  a  fright,  for  there  was 
in  it  something  of  scorn  and  satisfaction. 
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The  next  sentence  told  all.  Everything 
was  bequeathed  in  equal  shares  to  testator's 
nieces,  Sarah  Badger  and  Margaret  Alex- 
ander. 

'What!'  Eugene  called  out,  with  an 
amazed  emphasis.     '  What  did  you  say  ?' 

^The  estate  is  left  in  equal  portions  to 
Mrs.  Alexander  and  Mrs.  Badger,'  the  law- 
yer answered,  calmly. 

'  Oh,  it's  impossible  !'  Eugene  exclaimed. 
*  It's  perfectly  impossible.  There  must  be 
trickery  here  !' 

'  These  ladies  are  the  testator's  next  of 
kin,' the  lawyer  replied.  ^Nieces,  too.  There 
was  never  any  quarrel  that  I  heard  of;  and 
they  were  constant  in  their  affectionate  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Dawe.' 

'  But,  you  know.'  Eugene  cried,  for  his 
experience  of  the  world  was  not  enough  to 
guard  him  in  his  excitement,  '  in  this  case 
next  of  kin,  and  quarrel,  and  all  that  go  for 
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notliing.     There    must    be     another    will.' 

*  Did  you  say  fifty  ?'  Matty  whispered 
hoarsely,  seizing  the  lawyer  by  the  shoulder, 
and  shaking  him.     '  Did  you  say  fifty  ?' 

*  Fifty,'  replied  the  lawyer,  laconically. 

'  Fifty  pound  ?'  she  asked  again,  with  an 
accent  as  if  her  reason  were  forsaking  her. 

'  Fifty  pound,'  replied  Prothero  again, 
nodding  his  head  at  each  word. 

*  Fifty  pound  a  year  ?'  Matty  called  out 
in  a  scream. 

*  Fifty  pound  a  year,'  the  lawyer  replied 
for  the  third  time. 

'  And  nothing  more  ?' 

*  Xo,  nothing  more,'  Prothero  answered, 
losing  his  temper.  '  Why,  woman,  what  did 
you  expect?' 

'  Fifty  pound  a  year !'  Matty  called  out, 
hysterically.  'Fifty  pound  to  me,  that  lived 
with  him  and  watched  him  and  tended  him 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  was  his  all 
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in  all  these  forty  years !     Oh,  I  wish  I  had 
him  here  to  fling  it  in  his  face !' 

But  the  very  violence  of  her  language 
brought  the  woman  to  her  senses,  and,  see- 
ing Mrs.  Alexander's  eyes  set  upon  her 
sternly,  Matty  felt  ashamed  of  herself;  so, 
growling  and  muttering,  she  flung  out  of  the 
room,  banging  the  door  for  farewell. 

Now  all  this  time  Daniel  Ruddock  had 
neither  spoken  nor  moved ;  but  his  face, 
white  with  amazement  and  rage,  expressed 
his  feelings  plainly.  For  five-and-twenty 
years  he  had  laboured  and  plotted  to  get 
Jerome  Dawe's  money.  Five  minutes  ago 
he  believed  that  money  was  his,  safe  and 
sure  as  law  could  make  it.  Ten  minutes 
ago,  in  the  presence  of  all  these  witnesses, 
he  had  freely  declared  that  he  expected  the 
very  announcement  which,  now  that  it  had 
come,  was  driving  him  to  madness.  He 
could  not  rage  aloud  without  making  him- 
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self  despicable  and  ridiculous  ;  he  must  cork 
his  fury  down ;  there  was  not  even  a  dog 
for  him  to  kick.  His  self-restraint  ^vas 
prudent  in  some  respects,  but  on  physiolog- 
ical crrounds  it  would  have  been  better  for 
him  if  he  had  gone  off  like  Vesuvius.  It 
is  a  fearful  strain  upon  the  nerves  to  repress 
mortification  such  as  the  wretched  usurer 
felt. 

Presently  the  lawyer  spoke. 

'  Sensible  sort  of  will,  Mr.  Ruddock  ? 
Commonplace  ?  Just  what  one  might  ex- 
pect ?  Most  perfectly  satisfactory  ?  Don't 
you  think  so  ?' 

The  questions,  delivered  successively,  and 
v/ith  pleasing  animation,  were  sarcastic,  and 
a  hot  iron  on  Daniel's  palm  would  not  have 
inflicted  greater  pain.  He  could  not  by  an}^ 
effort  conceal  his  feelings  entirely.  The 
lawyer  noted  his  anguish,  and,  resolved  to 
punish    a  man   whose   villainies   had  been 
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often  before  him,  he  repeated  the  questions. 

*  Sensible — commonplace — perfectl}^  satis- 
factory, hey,  Mr.  Ruddock  ?' 

*  Oh — yes,'  Daniel  replied,  like  a  ven- 
triloquist performing  under  some  internal 
difficulties.     *  Just  what  we  all  expected.' 

'  Oh,  you  expected  it  ?'  the  other  re- 
marked, more  and  more  sweetly.  '  Perhaps 
Mr.  Davve  told  you  of  his  intentions  ?' 

'  No,  he  didn't !'  Daniel  cried,  roughly. 
'Yes,  he  did,'  he  added,  though  why,  he 
could  not  tell.  Then  he  seemed  to  survey 
himself  between  the  two  stools,  and  his 
wrath  burst  out. 

*  He  was  a  pig-headed  old  ass  !  I  don't 
care  a  curse  how  he  has  left  his  money  !' 

This  bit  of  coarseness  escaped  him  before 
he  knew  it.  Then  he,  like  Martha  Spring, 
saw  Mrs.  Alexander  looking  at  him  in  re- 
proof; and  the  miserable  wretch  realised 
his  humiliation. 
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'  Come,  Eugene,'  he  said,  *  we  are  out  of 
place  here.  Good  morning,  Sally.  Good 
morning,  Samuel.  Good  morning,  Mar- 
garet.' 

Daniel  went  shuffling  out ;  but,  as  he 
departed,  Sally  called  him  back,  in  a  voice 
of  such  unusual  suavity  that  he  stopped  on 
the  threshold,  and  looked  back. 

*  Did  you  speak,  Sally  ?'  he  asked,  ex- 
pecting some  crumb  of  comfort. 

'I  wished  to  remind  you  of  what  you 
said,'  she  replied.  '  The  Bible  and  the 
snufF-box !  Here  is  the  snuff-box.  You 
v;ill  find  a  pinch  or  two  in  it.  The  Bible 
shall  be  sent  on  to-night.' 

She  put  the  snuff-box  into  his  trembling 
hand,  and  her  manner  was  so  natural  that 
Daniel  could  not  be  sure  that  she  meant 
anything  more  than  she  said.  So  he  took 
the  snuff-box  submissively;  but,  as  he 
turned    away,    a  flash    of  derision  in    Sal- 
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ly's  eyes  revealed   her   sarcastic   intention. 

If  he  could  have  cast  her  for  life  into  an 
Italian  dungeon  at  that  moment,  he  prob- 
ably would  have  done  it.  But  was  he  not 
powerless  ?  Fairly  frenzied  with  disappoint- 
ment and  anger,  he  clutched  Eugene's  arm, 
and  closed  the  door.  Probably  father  and 
son  consulted  in  the  passage,  for  the  next 
minute  Daniel  put  his  head  in  at  the  door, 
and  yelped  out, 

^  Samuel,  come  here  !' 

The  vindictive  tone  seemed  to  recall  ta 
Hector's  recollection  something  he  had  for- 
gotten. He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
and  hurried  out  of  the  room  after  his 
father. 

'  Samuel !' — Daniel  looked  at  Samuel 
Badger  with  a  truly  diabolical  face,  and 
grinding  his  teeth — 'I  want  the  balance  of 
that  three  thousand.  It  ought  to  have  been 
paid   a   month  ago.     I  must  have  it  with 
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interest — with  interest,  mind — by  to-morrow 
morning,  not  a  minute  later  than  twelve.' 

'  But,  Daniel,'  Samuel  pleaded,  '  the  land 
is  not  worth  the  money.' 

*  Not  another  word  !'  Daniel  cried,  sav- 
agely. 'The  money  at  twelve.  There,  at 
least,  I  have  you — you  and  your  virago 
inside.' 

*  Had  vou  not  better  take  the  land  back, 
Mr.  Euddock?'  said  Hector,  civilly.  'Re- 
turn the  purchase-money,  and  let  my  father 
return  the  land.' 

'  Beetlehead !'  Daniel  called  out.  'What  I 
are  you  thrusting  your  nose  into  our  busi- 
ness?    Mind  your  own.' 

'  Then  you  will  not  let  father  have  his 
money  back  ?'  Hector  said,  disregarding  this 
gentle  admonition.  *  Have  you  quite  made 
up  your  mind  ?' 

'  Made  up  my  mind  !  Rather  f  replied 
Daniel,  derisively,  and  with  a  gleam  of  com- 

VOL,  III.  s 
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fort,  as  his  bit  of  malice  became  more  tangible. 
*  If  fools  and  their  mone}^  are  soon  parted, 
wise  men  are  not  to  be  expected  to  bring 
the  two  together  again.' 

*  Because,  Mr.  Ruddock,'  Hector  con- 
tinued, calmly,  'just  after  father  left  this 
morning,  the  secretary  of  the  Tickenham 
Railway  called.' 

Daniel  started. 

*  I  saw  him,'  Hector  went  on ;  '  and  it 
seems  the  Midland  Railway  is  going  to  run 
a  line  into  the  town,  and  the  terminus  is 
to  be  on  what  was  your  land.  The  com- 
pany offer  father  five  thousand,  if  he  will 
sell  at  once  and  give  no  trouble.' 

'  What  ?'  Daniel  said,  fairly  gasping  for 
breath,  '  five  thousand  !' 

'  So  you  see,  Mr.  Ruddock,'  continued 
Hector,  quietly,  '  my  question  was  not  an 
unfair  one;  and  if  you  had  said  "yes,"  and 
restored  the  purcbase-money  to  my  father, 
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I  can  answer  for  it  he  would  have  restored 
the  land  to  you.' 

*I  don't  say  that,  Hector/  Mr.  Badger 
murmured. 

He  was  fully  as  much  amazed  as  Daniel. 

'  Yes,  you  would,  father,'  Hector  rejoined, 
with  mild  decisiveness.  Then,  turning  upon 
Daniel,  '  Under  present  circumstances,  Mr. 
Ruddock,  you  cannot  be  surprised,  if  we  say 
that  you  shall  have  your  money  at  twelve 
to-morrow,  as  you  required  it ;  and  there 
transactions  between  us  end.' 

Eugene  saw  the  humiliating  and  hopeless 
case  in  which  they  were  placed.  He  felt, 
besides,  really  alarmed  lest  his  father  might 
fall  down  in  a  fit ;  for  the  arm  that  was  in 
his  own  trembled  convulsively.  So,  with- 
out another  word,  Daniel  and  Eugene  walk- 
ed out  of  the  house  ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  never  before  did  a  dandy  and 
a  usurer  make  such  an  exit  arra-in-arm. 

s2 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

IN  WHICH  DANIEL  RUDDOCK  COMMENTS  UPON 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Slowly  Daniel  Ruddock  and  his  son  walked 
home.  It  was  carious  to  notice  that  each  had 
a  certain  shyness  in  mentioning  the  catas- 
trophe to  the  other.  To  be  sure,  Jerome 
Dawe  had  tricked  Daniel ;  but  had  not 
Daniel  all  his  life  been  trying  to  trick 
Jerome  Dawe  ?  A  certain  sense  of  the 
intrinsic  justice  of  the  late  event,  mingled 
with  a  decided  feeling  of  shame,  kept  both 
quiet  for  a  quarter  ^of  a  mile.  At  last 
Daniel  recovered  his  manhood,  and  faced 
the  matter  like  one  who  had  been  ill-used. 
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'  Choused  !'  he  muttered,  in  a  doleful 
fragment  of  soliloquy.  '  Nicked  !  Bam- 
boozled !  Oh,  Jerome,  what  a  game  of 
thimblerig  you  played !  I  thought  you  were 
a  fool ;  you  hieiv  I  was  one.  Oh,  but 
this  is  a  cut  !  It  will  be  years  before 
I  can  believe  in  friendship  again.  Jockey- 
ed !  Diddled!  Bilked!' 

'  It's  awfully  bad  treatment,  you  know, 
father,'  Eugene  said,  sympathetically.  '  Of 
course  we  have  no  redress ;  but  it  is  awfully 
mean !' 

*  Mean  !'  cried  Daniel  ;  '  it's  robbery  ! 
Look  here,  on  an  average  that  man  has 
dined  with  me  once  a  week  for  twenty- 
five  years.  What  with  his  food  and  his 
wine,  every  dinner  of  that  sort  must  have 
saved  him  at  least  two-and-six,  to  say  no- 
thing of  kitchen  fire — I  put  it  lov7,  because 
I  don't  want  to  exaggerate.  Very  good. 
Eight  two-and-sixes  make  one  pound.   There 
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are  fift^^-two  weeks  in  the  year.  Half-a- 
crown  a  week  makes  six  pounds  ten  per 
annum.  Six  pound  ten  a  year  for  twenty- 
five  years  is — why,  Eugene,  it  is  a  little 
property !  Let  us  see.  Six  twenties,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  :  six  fives,  thirty — one 
hundred  and  fifty ;  and  the  odd  ten  shillings 
make  twelve  ten.  Total,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  pounds  ten !  And,  with  com- 
pound interest  and  judicious  investment,  it 
would  have  run  up  to  two  hundred.  So  I 
have  made  him  first  and  last  a  present  of 
two  hundred  pounds.  And  there  was  more 
than  that :  there  were  incidental  expenses 
— flys  here,  and  flys  there ;  travelling  to 
visit  him  ;  little  gifts  of  game,  which  we 
might  just  as  well  have  eaten  ourselves, 
and  saved  butcher's  meat ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  love  and  affection  I  always  showed 
that  man.  Why,  in  mere  shoe-leather  it 
h:is  cost  me  at  least  five  pounds  trudging 
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out  to  see  him  time  after  time  !  And  what 
have  I  got  for  it  ?  An  old  snuff-box ! 
That  is  what  I  shall  do  with  his  old  snuff- 
box !'  With  this  Daniel  drew  out  that 
relic,  and  flung  it  scornfully  over  a  hedge  ; 
for  they  were  walking  along  the  road 
towards  their  own  house. 

This  outburst  appeared  to  relieve  Daniel 
somewhat,  and  the  judicious  Eugene  did 
not  speak.  The  usurer  walked  on  in  silence 
for  a  few  paces,  then  he  stopped. 

'  Eugene,'  he  said,  '  it  lias  just  struck  me 
that  snuff-box  is  solid  silver.  Would  you 
mind  climbing  over  the  gate  and  looking 
for  it  ?  If  it  had  been  plated,  I  would  never 
have  touched  it  again.' 

Beatrice  was  awaiting  them  with  live- 
ly curiosity — suspense  would  not  be  a 
proper  word ;  for  Mrs.  Ruddock  never 
doubted  that  Jerome  Dawe  would  leave 
them    everything ;   but  she   was   dying   to 
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hear     the     testamentary    scene    described. 
^  Well,  Dan  !'  she  said,  smiling. 

*  Devil  a  sixpence,  Bee  !'  he  called  out 
aloud,  and  with  such  a  face  that  his  wife 
read  an  attestation  of  the  incredible  truth 
in  his  countenance. 

'  Dan  !'  she  exclaimed. 

'Don't  tease  father,'  said  Eugene.  ^The 
fact  is,  he  has  been  cheated.  Old  Daw^e 
has  left  his  money  to  the  Badgers  and  the 
Alexanders — share  and  share  alike.' 

'  Nothing  to  us  ?'  Beatrice  Ruddock  said, 
unable  to  credit  what  she  heard.  *  Oh, 
Eugene,  there  must  be  some  mistake  !' 

'  All  I  have  got  out  of  Jerome  Dawe,' 
Daniel  said,  with  deliberation,  to  show  that 
he  was  speaking  sober  fact,  '  is  that/ 

He  held  up  the  recovered  snuff-box. 

'  A  snuff-box,  Dan  ?' 

*  Yes,  a  snuff-box — an  empty  snuff-box  !' 
Daniel  Ruddock  roared,  in  a  renewed  fury, 
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and  once  again  he  flung  the  relic  away — 
but  now  on  the  floor.  'Worth  five  and 
twenty  shillings,  perhaps,  as  old  silver.' 

The  snufF-box  was,  however,  not  quite 
empty,  and,  as  it  was  flung  upon  the  floor 
in  this  dramatic  way,  the  lid  flew  open. 
Daniel,  Beatrice,  and  Eugene  stood  in  a 
kind  of  equilateral  triangle,  gazing  at  each 
other,  waiting  for  adjectives  of  rebuke  and 
interjections  of  indignation  to  utter  their 
wrath.  Meanwhile,  the  fine  dust  of  snuff 
floatincr  in  the  air  entered  their  noses. 

*  Confound  that  snuff !'  cried  Daniel.  '  I 
am  going  to  sneeze.' 

*  Odious  stuff !'  exclaimed  Beatrice. 
^  How  stupid  of  you  !     So  am  I.' 

'  Very  unpleasant,'  ejaculated  Eugene. 
*  Snuffing  is  a  hateful  ha — ha — habit !' 

And  Eugene  made  the  duet  a  trio. 

They  looked  ridiculous  enough — and  such 
mean   people   deserve    to    look  ridiculous. 
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Now,  under  some  of  the  greater  defects  and 
mortifications  of  life,  women  conduct  them- 
selves far  more  prudently  than  men  ;  and 
Beatrice,  when  she  had  poured  out  her 
wrath  on  her  false  friend,  began  to  consider 
calmly  the  posture  of  affairs.  The  result 
was  that  she  came  to  her  husband,  and, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said, 

'Things  might  be  worse,  Dan.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  we  have  not  pressed  matters  too 
far  with  Lucy.  The  best  thing  now  is  to  let 
her  marry  Hector.' 

*  Hector  won't  have  Lucy  now,'  Daniel 
called  out.  'Do  you  fancy  Hector  will 
have  Lucy  now  ?  Oh,  no  !  He  will  look 
after  some  fine  girl,  somewhere  else.  I  tell 
you,  Bee,  we  are  done  brown  all  round 
from  head  to  foot;  circumvented  in  every 
quarter  of  the  compass,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west ;  made  fools  of,  the  whole  family 
of  us — father,  mother,   son,    and  daughter. 
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And  all,'  Daniel  added,  with  another 
furious  look,  '  all  by  an  old  fool  that  I 
thought  could  scarcely  see  the  end  of  his 
own  nose.' 

'  No,  Dan,  no,'  his  wiser  wife  said,  sooth- 
ingly. '  I  believe  Hector  and  Lucy  will 
stick  to  each  other.  The  girl  is  really  fond 
of  him.  I  think  he  is  fond  of  her.  AYe 
must  come  to  some  arrangement  about  the 
land,  and  make  peace  with  Samuel  and 
Sally.' 

'  Oh,  but  have  you  heard  about  the  land  ?' 
Daniel  cried,  w^ith  another  flash  of  dismay 
in  his  face,  as  he  suddenlv  recollected  this 
last  catastrophe.  ^  There  again !  Our 
goose  is  cooked  again !  The  Midland 
Railway  want  that  very  piece,  and  they 
are  going  to  give  Samuel  five  thousand 
for  it.' 

*  Oh,  reall}^,  Dan !'  his  wife  said,  in  sin- 
cere sympathy.     '  That  is  provoking.' 
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^Provoking!'  Daniel  exclaimed,  'it's 
maddening  !  Everything — every  single 
thing  has  gone  dead  against  me.  It's  provi- 
dence turned  upside  down,  Bee.' 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on, 
another  took  place,  which  confirmed  Mrs. 
Ruddock's  opinion  as  to  the  relations  be- 
tween Hector  and  Lucy.  These  foolish 
young  people  had  arranged  to  meet  after 
the  reading  of  the  will ;  for  Lucy,  expect- 
ing that  her  father  would  inherit  the  pro- 
perty, wanted  to  comfort  Hector,  and  assure 
him  that  his  Lucy  would  be  kind,  and  not 
forsake  him,  whatever  might  happen. 
Hector,  on  his  part,  felt  that  there  was 
something  in  the  turn  of  affairs  which  would 
be  mortifying  to  Lucy ;  for,  after  all,  Daniel 
was  her  father.  So  Hector  met  Lucy  in 
the  street  with  a  face  in  which  there  ap- 
peared no  sign  of  exultation.    Lucy  thought 
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he  was  depressed  at  missing  his  share  of  his 
grand-uncle's  fortune. 

'  Never  mind,  Hector,'  she  said,  consol- 
ingly, looking  round  to  see  if  anybody  was 
near  before  she  took  his  hand.  '  We  must 
wait  for  brighter  days.  Besides,  I  have  got 
some  money,  you  know.  I  will  coax  mam- 
ma and  papa  in  time.' 

'My  dear  girl,'  Hector  said,  'you  have 
not  heard.  Half  uncle's  money  is  left  to  us 
and  half  to  the  Alexanders.' 

*  Hector  !'  Lucy  called  out,  in  sudden  joy. 
'  I  am  glad  !  Oh,  dear  boy,  how  happy  we 
shall  be  !' 

There  was  just  one  cloud  on  this  honest 
girl's  sky  as  they  talked  together. 

'Hector,' she  said,  gently,  *  if  we  marry 
— when  we  marry — don't  think  too  hardly 
of  papa  and  mamma.  Papa  loves  money 
so  that  I  believe  he  cannot  help  it ;  and 
mamma    is    really   kind,    only   she   thinks- 
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SO  much  of  grandeur  and  of  ^'  the  world." 
Try  to  feel  kindly  about  them — for  my 
sake.' 

Hector  looked  at  her  seriously. 

'  If  you  think  I  can  ever  feel  anything 
but  grateful  to  your  father  and  mother,'  he 
said,  'you  are  much  mistaken.  I  owe  to 
them  the  girl  I  love  best  in  all  the  world.' 

'  Thank  you,'  Lucy  murmured,  with  a 
simple  gratitude  half  pretty,  half  funny. 

Then  she  looked  at  him  as  seriously  as 
he  had  looked  at  her. 

'  Perhaps  we  may  help  them  to  think  of 
better  things  ?' 

There  was  neither  hypocrisy  nor  self- 
righteousness  in  this  whisper — it  was  the 
genuine  outcome  of  a  girl's  heart,  whose 
new  love  did  not  quench,  but  quickened 
her  old  love. 

These  two  happy  lovers  walked  away 
side  by  side. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

IX  WHICH  SALLY  BADGER  IS  MAGNANIMOUS. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Sally  Badger.  She 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  her  attitude 
such  as  would  have  befitted  a  victorious 
gladiator. 

'Margaret/  she  said,  turning  to  her 
cousin,  *  in  this  house  you  and  I  are  mis- 
tresses now.' 

'  Sally,'  Margaret  Alexander  replied,  re- 
garding her  with  grave  approval  and  speak- 
ing with  warmth,  '  vou  are  an  honourable 
v/oman.  It  is  to  you  I  owe  this  good 
fortune/ 

'  No  compliments,'  Sally  answered,   with 
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exulting  eyes.  '  But  tell  me,  Margaret — 
you  talk  about  contentment  and  trusting  in 
Providence,  and  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  either — but  are  you  not  happier  to- 
day for  this  money  ?' 

'  I  am/  Mrs.  Alexander  replied. 

*  And  what  says  Sholto  ?'  Sally  Badger 
asked,  turning  good-humouredly  upon  him. 
*The  boy  has  not  spoken  a  word.' 

'  I  am  glad,'  he  answered,  '  for  mother's 
sake.' 

The  heart  lay  dead  in  his  breast.  Money 
was  nothing  to  him. 

'  Poor  old  uncle  Jerome  !'  cried  Sally. 
*  He  has  made  us  both  very  happy.  We 
must  never  forget  him.' 

At  this  point  Samuel  Badger  and  his  son 
came  back  into  the  room.  So  elastic  was 
Samuel's  tread,  and  so  triumphant  his  smile, 
and  so  victorious  his  whole  demeanour,  that 
Sally  remarked  upon  it. 
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'Sammy,  you  step  about  like  a  soldier.' 

'Well,  ray  love,'  he  replied,  not  ill- 
pleased,  '  I  feel,  you  know,  a  little — well, 
a  little  elevated,  Sally.  I  have  been  think- 
ing whether  anything  I  ever  said  to  Jerome 
could  have  worked  upon  his  mind.  I  be- 
lieve Jerome  had  a  high  opinion  of  me,  in 
a  quiet  way.' 

'Perhaps  so,  Sammy,'  his  wife  answered, 
humouring  hioi  in  the  excess  of  her  own 
satisfaction.  '  If  so,  think  how  nicely  you 
have  made  up  for  my  three  thousand 
pounds  which  you  flung  into  the  river.' 

'Three  thousand  pounds!'  exclaimed 
Samuel,  breaking  first  into  a  smile  and 
then  into  a  laugh.  '  Three  thousand 
pounds !  Flung  into  the  river !  What 
say  you,  Hector  ?' 

Prudent  Hector  said  nothing. 

*  Her  three  thousand  pounds,  Hector!' 
his  father  continued,  getting  red  in  the  face 

VOL.  in.  T 
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with  delight.  ^Your  mother  knows  all 
about  it,  does  she  not  ?' 

'  Now,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sammy,'  Mrs. 
Badger  cried,  unable  even  on  this  joyful 
day  to  endure  jocosity,  '  I  won't  stand  it!' 

'  But,  Sally  my  love,  my  land  is  worth 
five  thousand  pounds  this  morning,'  her 
husband  said^  growing  sober  as  he  an- 
nounced this  prodigious  fact.  '  A  railway 
is  coming.  A  terminus  is  to  be  built.  My 
land  is  wanted.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  will 
accept  five  thousand.  I  am  master  of  the 
situation,  you  see.'  And  Mr.  Badger  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  with  great  import- 
ance. His  wife  followed  him  with  wonder- 
ing, incredulous  eyes. 

*  Sammy  !  You  are  going  out  of  your 
mind.' 

'  Ask  Hector,  then,'  he  replied,  waving 
his  hand,  and  immersed  in  his  reflections.  '  I 
must  think  matters  over.' 
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*  What  does  this  mean,  Hector  ?'  Mrs. 
Badger  inquired,  obeying  her  lord  for  once. 

*  It  is  all  true,'  Hector  replied,  but  not 
with  the  air  of  satisfaction  which  might  have 
been  expected.  'The  railway  is  to  be 
begun.' 

'Well,  I  am  surprised!'  Sally  exclaimed. 
'  How  very  lucky  !' 

'  The  fact  is,  Sally,  my  love,'  "Mr.  Badger 
said,  with  growing  self-confidence,  '  you 
must  remember  what  I  told  you  before. 
There  is  a  stronger  vessel,  Sally,  and  there 
is  a  weaker  vessel.  Man  is  the  stronger 
vessel,  and  woman  is  the  weaker  vessel. 
That  Providence  has  given  women  a  great 
many  excellent  gifts,  I  do  not  deny ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  business  and  to  calculation 
and  to  looking  far  ahead,  believe  me,  Sally, 
though  I  say  it,  there  the  stronger  vessel  has 
the  advantage.    This  is  not  disparaging  you, 

t2 
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my  love;  it  is  only  putting  you  where 
Providence  wishes.' 

'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sammy/  retorted 
Mrs.  Badger,  sharply,  '  between  uncle  Je- 
rome's will,  and  this  piece  of  good  luck, 
your  head  is  turned.  But  whether  your 
head  is  turned  or  fixed,  you  sha'n't  talk 
about  vessels  to  me.  If  the  railway  does 
come  to  Tickenham,  no  thanks  to  you.  You 
did  not  bring  it.  You  knew  nothing  of 
it.  Vessels,  indeed !  As  if  one  was  a  tea- 
cup ! ' 

Grave  Margaret  Alexander  having,  like 
many  other  serious  people,  a  strong 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  found  this  dialogue 
too  overcoming.  She  pretended  business, 
and  hurried  out  of  the  room  with  Sholto ; 
but  her  cousin  was  quick  enough  to  notice 
the  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  and  for  once  the 
iron  Sally  was  touched  with  sympathy,  and, 
recognising  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  whole 
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affair,  she  sat  down  and  laughed  until  the 
tears  ran  over  her  cheeks. 

*  Never  mind,  Sammy,'  she  said  at  last, 
wiping  her  eyes ;  '  you  shall  be  the  strong 
vessel,  and  I  the  weak  one  for  ever  and  a 
day.' 

'  Mother,'  Hector  said,  coming  quietly  to 
her  side,  'I  want  a  word  with  you  and 
father.' 

They  looked  at  him  and  waited  for  what 
he  had  to  say. 

'  You  know,'  Hector  said,  taking  his 
mother's  hand,  '  that  for  a  long  time  I  have 
been  in  love  with  Lucy  Ruddock ;  and  she 
has  been  so  kind  and  so  nice  all  through 
this  trouble,  so  good  to  me  and  so  srood  to 
her  parents  too.  It  would  be  very  miserable 
for  us  both  if  the  two  families  were  at 
variance.' 

He  paused. 

'  Go  on,'  his  mother  said. 
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'  Well,'  continued  Hector,  with  hesitation^ 
'as  old  Ruddock  has  been  disappointed  in 
uncle  Jerome's  will,  and  as  we  have  got  so 
much  money,  might  not  father  give  back 
the  land  for  the  three  thousand  pounds,  and 
let  Mr.  Ruddock  get  the  advantage  of  the 
railway  ?' 

'  Your  father  might  do  so,'  Sally  replied, 
looking  straight  in  his  face.  *  But  Daniel  is 
such  an  old  screw,  and  such  an  old  skinflint, 
and  such  an  old  hypocrite,  and  such  an  old 
knave,  that  I  say,  "No."  Lucy  will  marry 
you  all  the  same.' 

'  But,  mother,'  Hector  rejoined,  *  marriage 
is  not  everything.  Remember,  when  I 
naarry  Lucy,  Daniel  Ruddock  Avill  be  my 
wife's  father.' 

*  There  is  truth  in  that,'  Sally  said,  re- 
flecting. 

She  beat  the  ground  with  her  foot.  She 
rested  her  chin  on  her  hand,  and  afterwards 
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changed  hands  and  rested  on  the  other, 
thinking  all  the  time.  Samuel  Badger 
looked  on,  waiting  for  her  to  give  judgment. 

'  You  see,  mother,'  Hector  said,  reason- 
ing gently,  '  you  are  thinking  of  that  hard, 
grasping  man.  I  am  thinking  of  the  girl 
who  loved  me  when  I  was  so  poor,  and  has 
been  true  to  me  ever  since.' 

'  You  are  right,'  Sally  said,  nodding  her 
head  in  vigorous  approval.  '  You  take  the 
proper  view  of  it.  Sammy,  you  must  return 
the  land.' 

*But,  Hector,'  poor  Samuel  said,  remon- 
strating, '  and,  Sally,  my  love,  listen :  it  is 
rather  hard  on  me,  when  I  have  made  this 
great  sum  by  my  own  foresight,  and — and 
by  my — well,  call  it  dash ;  and  when  you 
have  been  telling  me  all  my  life  how  little 
I  am  good  for— it  is  rather  hard  that  I 
should  give  back  my  profits.' 

*  But  see  here,  Sammy,'  his  wife  replied 
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(with  forbearance,  however,  for  she  felt 
there  was  justice  in  what  he  said),  '  we  have 
come  in  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  to-day. 
We  have  only  one  child,  and  he  has  never 
given  us  an  hour's  trouble.  He  was  ready 
just  now  to  have  helped  us  in  our  loss.  I 
think,  Sammy,  we  may  do  what  he  asks.' 

'I  should  be  pleased  enough  to  gratify 
Hector,-  Mr.  Badger  said.  '  Hector,  you 
quite  understand  I  should  be  pleased  enough 
to  gratify  you.  But  I  think  it  is  hard  that 
I  should  give  up  my  profits,  when  I  got  them 
by  my  own  foresight  and  my  dash,  Sally.' 

'Never  mind  the  profits,  Sammy,'  Mrs. 
Badger  said.  '  We  will  credit  you  with  the 
sum.' 

'That  is  a  capital  idea,  Sally,'  Mr.  Bad- 
ger replied.  '  Credit  me  v\/ith  it.  Just  so. 
In  our  accounts,  I  shall  set  it  down  in  black 
and  white.  Credit  Samuel  Badger:  By 
profits   of  a   very  remarkable   speculation, 
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£2,000.  Debtor:  By  handsome  conduct, 
£2,000.  Balance  in  hand,  Nothing.  Then 
it  will  be  quite  clear  that  I  am  a  man  of 
business  capacity  and  foresight,  and — and  — 
well,  as  I  said  before — clash  !  But  it  must 
be  down  in  black  and  white.' 

*  Black  and  white  let  it  be/  Sally  cried, 
good-humouredly.  'You  shall  have  two 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  credit  for  clever- 
ness as  long  as  you  live.  Now,  Hector,  the 
land  is  yours.  Go  and  tell  Lucy  Avhat  your 
father  says.' 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

SORROW  THAT  IS  NOT  TURNED  INTO  JOY. 

While  the  lives  of  so  many  of  those  who 
people  this  little  history  were  thus  running 
out  into  sunshine,  shadow  fell  where  it  was 
least  expected ;  and  the  shadow  would  not 
move.  Mildred,  the  Golden  Girl,  doubly 
golden  now,  was  living  a  mourner's  life. 
She  had  left  Mrs.  Badger's  house  shortly 
after  Violet's  death,  and  since  that  time 
she  had  lived  in  the  strictest  seclusion. 
The  place  she  chose  for  a  residence  was, 
perhaps,  remarkable  under  her  circum- 
stances, being  a  private  hotel  in  Padding- 
ton,    where   she   rented    a   suit   of    rooms. 
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She  indeed  alleged,  as  a  pretext  for  this 
choice,  that  London  was  convenient,  since 
she  had  legal  business  to  transact ;  but  the 
true  reason  was  that  she  found  in  London 
a  solitude  and  a  retirement  which  she  could 
not  easily  secure  elsewhere. 

Since  Violet's  death,  Mildred  had  never 
smiled.  Terrible  as  that  loss  appeared  in 
prospect,  not  until  it  came  did  Mildred 
know  what  her  bereavement  implied.  These 
sisters  had  passed  lives  of  unbroken  inter- 
course and  tenderness.  Mildred  could  not 
recall  a  single  difference  between  them. 
She  could  not  remember  that  Violet's  face 
had  ever  turned  upon  her  with  any  ex- 
pression except  confidence  and  perfect  love  ; 
and  it  was  her  one  solace  now  that  she 
had  never,  even  for  an  instant,  given  her 
darling  pain.  That  remote  charge  of  her 
dying  mother,  that  she  was  to  v/atch  over 
little  Violet,  the  child  Mildred  had  received 
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with  ail  earnestness   preternatural  for  her 
years. 

Violet  had  ever  been  her  joy  and  her 
care.  Violet  had  clung  to  Mildred,  and  re- 
posed in  her  love  with  undisturbed  confi- 
dence. The  girl's  animation  and  archness 
of  character,  her  helplessness,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  death  which  hung  over  her  dur- 
ing her  brief  life,  all  threw  around  her  a 
pathetic  charm  which  enhanced  Mildred's 
natural  tenderness,  and  made  her  love  for 
her  sister  one  of  the  rare  afiections.  So  long 
as  Violet  lived,  no  matter  how  hopeless  her 
state,  the  world  was  a  world  of  love  to 
Mildred.  But  when  Violet  was  gone,  with 
the  parting  sigh  that  carried  her  spirit  back 
to  God,  darkness  came  over  alL  So  slight 
a  thing  !  Only  the  spark  of  life  quenched  in 
one  breast ;  only  one  figure  missing  in  this 
crowded  human  scene ;  but  it  was  enough  to 
darken  Mildred's  future. 
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Many  girls  would  have  flown  to  excite- 
ment and  travel  for  relief;  Mildred  pre* 
ferred  sitting  by  herself,  watching  the  unex- 
plained life  of  London  hurrying  hither  and 
thither  under  her  windows.  Others  mi^ht 
have  found  in  devotion  a  refucre  from  this 
immovable  sorrow  ;  but  Mildred,  though  by 
no  means  an  irreligious  person,  was  not  so 
framed  as  to  turn  for  consolation  to  super- 
natural hope.  Hers  was  a  materialistic 
temper,  not  in  the  philosophical,  but  in  the 
instinctive  sense.  To  her  life  was  every- 
thinoj.  She  micrht  have  her  faith  of  the 
conventional  kind,  but  as  yet  this  faith  had 
not  struck  into  the  deeper  part  of  her  na- 
ture. For  her  the  past  and  the  future  to- 
gether might  be  summed  up  in  one  sen- 
tence :  once  Yiolet  had  been  always  with 
her;  now  Violet  was  gone  for  ever  ! 

As  to  her  fe.eling  for  Sholto,  that  had 
sunk  out  of  sidit,  and    she  never  recalled 
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his  image  either  with  hope  or  regret.  Mar- 
garet Alexander  did  indeed  write  often,  and 
Mildred  was  constantly  sending  her  the 
choicest  presents  money  could  buy,  for  this 
good  woman's  kindness  to  little  dying  Vio- 
let was  written  imperishably  in  her  memory. 
But  Mrs.  Alexander  was  not  able  to  con- 
sole Mildred.  Mrs.  Alexander  would  con- 
stantly write  about  the  sorrows  of  life,  and 
speak  with  almost  poetic  warmth  of  Violet's 
present  felicity.  Into  these  utterances  Mil- 
dred could  not  enter.  She  was  far  from 
calling  them  fanatical,  or  even  from  raising 
in  her  own  mind  any  doubts  as  to  their  cre- 
dibility ;  but  somehow  such  consolations 
were  conveyed  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
She  found  only  the  faintest  comfort  in 
them ;  and  sometimes  they  intensified  her 
misery. 

Thus,  one  Monday  morning,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander, writing  from  Tickenham,  remarked 
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that  she  had  been  kept  from  church  last 
evening,  and  as  she  sat  gazing  into  the  fire 
— so  she  said — her  thoughts  travelled  after 
little  Violet.  Then  the  good  woman  went 
on  to  say  that  she  had  taken  up  her  bible  to 
read  such  descriptions  as  could  be  found  of 
the  state  of  the  blessed  dead.  There  fol- 
lowed many  of  these  sentences  which  would 
naturally  appear  under  such  circumstances ; 
and  Mrs.  Alexander,  closing  her  letter,  said, 

'  I  remembered  what  she  told  us  of  her 
dream,  where  her  mother  came  and  wiped 
her  tears  away ;  and  I  thought  how  much 
the  darling  girl  suffered  here,  and  I  felt  we 
ought  not  to  wish  her  back.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  ought  to  thank  God  for  taking  her 
to  His  eternal  glory.' 

Mildred  was  sitting  alone.  She  read  the 
letter  and  then  laid  it  on  the  table,  shaking 
her  head  with  a  rapid  motion,  as  if  signify- 
ing, in  the    most  vehement  way,  that  this 
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would  not  do.  Then,  with  her  hand 
clenched,  she  walked  to  the  window,  and 
tried,  through  her  blinded  eyes,  to  look  out 
into  the  street,  for  even  in  her  solitude  she 
would  not  give  way,  if  by  any  means  she 
could  conquer  her  grief. 

Thus  wore  on  the  sad  days  of  the  envied, 
heart-broken  Golden  Girl.  Six  months, 
nine  months,  ten  months  passed  away,  until 
the  anniversary  of  Violet's  death  was  at 
hand. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

*  WILL  YOU  V    'NO,  THAXK  YOU.' 

To  this  girl  in  her  secluded  sorrow  there 
came  a  recall  to  common  life,  or  it  might  be 
said  a  counter-irritant  of  a  contemptible 
kind.  None  the  less  was  its  operation  sal- 
utary. One  morning,  to  Mildred's  amaze- 
ment, Eugene  Ruddock  was  announced  by 
her  maid,  who  admitted  this  visitor  for  old 
acquaintance  sake,  without  first  inquiring  if 
her  mistress  would  receive  him.  A  flush 
came  out  on  Mildred's  pale  cheek.  Eugene 
saw  the  flush  and  drew  a  flattering  inference, 
but  conducted  himself  with  admirable  mod- 
esty and  with  perfect  composure. 

VOL.  III.  V 
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Eugene  was  dressed  far  more  gaily  than 
is  usual  with  young  Englishmen.  His  waist- 
coat was  one  colour,  his  coat  a  second,  his 
trousers  a  third,  his  necktie  a  fourth,  and 
his  pocket-handkerchief — half  of  which 
at  least  was  visible — a  fifth.  For  all  that, 
there  was  taste  in  the  suit.  Granting  the 
bright  colours,  the  effect  was  not  vulgar,  nor 
perhaps  displeasing,  to  the  eye.  The  gaudi- 
ness  was  refined,  not  provincial,  by  no 
means  cockney.  At  the  same  time  these 
many  colours,  so  cleverly  assorted,  showed 
that  the  wearer  was  a  man  wholly  given  to 
study  of  the  art  of  dress,  for  nothing  but 
care  could  have  saved  one  so  caparisoned 
from  a  most  dismal  drop  into  vulgarity. 
Eugene  looked  like  some  gay-bird,  a  bird  of 
paradise,  perhaps,  and  he  walked  across  the 
room  with  a  peacock's  egotistic  strut ;  but 
he  did  not  fill  Mildred's  eye,  as  our  north- 
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country  folk  phrase  it.  No  doubt  one 
well-dressed  bird  of  paradise  is  admired  by 
another  well-dressed  bird  of  paradise ;  but 
a  caged  eagle,  with  eyes  sadly  set  on  the 
blue  deeps  of  the  impossible  sky,  can  scarce- 
ly be  expected  to  appreciate  the  gold  and 
the  crimson  and  the  strut. 

Not  a  woman  reading  this  novel  but 
knows  Eugene's  business.  Why  should  I 
keep  you  in  suspense^  readers,  when  you 
are  not  in  suspense  ?  or  maintain  mystery 
where  there  is  no  mystery  ?  Eugene  was 
coming  to  propose  to  the  Golden  GirL  He 
had  spent  two  hours  and  a  quarter  prank- 
ing himself  up.  This  Joseph  suit  had  been 
ordered  for  the  occasion ;  the  handkerchief 
had  been  bought  in  Bond  Street  the  night 
before ;  Eugene's  whole  demeanour  had 
been  thought  out ;  his  speech  was  lying 
ready  made  and  clear  in  his  mind,  like  that 

u2 
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of  a  parliament  man  who  has  his  oratory  in 
the  bottom  of  his  hat  and  cannot  be  con- 
founded. 

Mildred  was  still  gazing  out  of  the  win- 
dow when  he  entered.  She  could  not  at 
once  clear  from  her  face  all  traces  of  that 
sacred  sorrow.  A  moment  ago  she  had 
been  stretching  out  her  empty  arms  for  her 
lost  darling ;  and,  when  she  turned  her  gaze 
back  into  the  room,  Eugene  Ruddock  stood 
before  her,  with  his  five  colours  and  his  dan- 
dified airs. 

Nothing  was  farther  from  her  thoughts 
than  love  or  marriage,  and  yet  in  an  instant 
she  knew  what  his  errand  was.  Probably 
when  Adam  proposed  to  Eve  she  perceived 
a  few  seconds  before  what  he  was  about. 
Has  one  of  Eve's  daughters  ever  been  ask- 
ed for  the  treasure  of  her  hand  who  did 
not,  before  the  words  were  spoken,  hear  a 
whisper,  a  kind  of  echo   reversed — which 
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told  everything?  Mildred — mourning  Mil- 
dred— saw  Eugene's  purpose  in  his  fl\ce, 
and  in  his  strut,  and  in  his  five-coloured 
dress,  and  in  all  and  every  article  of  his 
appearance  and  manner. 

If  Love's  strategics  can  be  compared  to 
dancing,  such  was  the  similitude  of  Eugene's 
manceuvres  on  this  memorable  morning. 
To  enlarge  the  comparison,  imagine  the 
feminine  heart  a  fortress — a  fortress  with 
ramparts  framed  of  pretty  negatives  ;  walls 
built  out  of  coyness,  modest  hesitation, 
delicacy ;  pretty  fancies  for  this,  not  for 
that;  wilful  dislikes  for  that,  and  not  for 
this ;  with  blushes  for  banners,  smiles  for 
flags  of  truce,  sparkling  glances  and  low- 
breathed  syllables  for  armoury  ;  how  should 
such  a  stupendous  fortress  be  taken  ? 
Surely  by  the  strategics  which  are  practised 
on  a  carpet,  in  enamelled  shoes,  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  tickled  fiddle-string.     Fisrura- 
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tively  speaking,  such  were  Eugene's  tactics 
this  morning.  He  pirouetted,  he  skipped, 
he  advanced  most  finely.  He  said  every 
pretty  thing  he  could  say.  And  at  last, 
when  he  had  got  into  position,  all  at  once 
he  opened  fire,  and  right  into  the  weakest 
place  in  the  fortress  he  delivered  a  tremen- 
dous shot — from  his  pop-gun. 

But  alas  for  fiddlestring  and  pop-gun 
warfare  !  Alas  for  Eugene  !  The  fortress 
was  not  framed  of  coyness;  it  was  walled 
with  adamant. 

'  Eugene,'  Mildred  said,  coldly,  '  you 
have  made  a  great  mistake ;  I  never  cared 
for  you.' 

'  But,'  he  said,  reasoning,  *  we  are  always 
pleasant  together.  You  can  like  me  after  a 
time,  if  you  try.  See  what  good  friends 
we  are.' 

'  Eugene,'  she  said  again,  '  it  is  possible 
to  be  friends  with  people  when  you  are  not 
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asked  to  be  more  thau  friends.  If  one  was 
asked  to  be  more,  why,  then  one  might 
hate  the  very  same  person — hate  him  !' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?'  Sir  Fopling  asked^ 
not  yet  seeing  the  force  of  this  dreadful 
speech.     *  I  don't  quite  follow  you.' 

'  I  mean  that  a  person  might  be  tolerable 
as  a  friend,  who  would  be  unbearable  as  a 
husband.' 

*  Cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  it.' 

'  Then  I  must  speak  more  plainly/  the 
Golden  Girl  said  sternly.  '  At  a  distance 
I  like  you  well  enough.  In  a  drawing-rooni 
— on  a  lawn — for  half  an  hour.  But  as  to 
marrying  you ' 

Mildred  could  not,  in  words,  fill  the 
imaginary  gulf. 

'But/  he  urged,  still  in  his  complacent 
way,  'love  will  come  with  time.' 

*  I  don't  want  love  to  come,'  Mildred 
said — '  not  love  for  vou.' 
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This  reply  told.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  our  bird  of  paradise  walked  home  with 
ruffled  plumage,  as  if  the  wind  of  Fate  was 
too  high  for  spruce  feathers.  Exit  Eugene 
Ruddock.  Good-bye,  bird  of  paradise.  Do 
you  want  to  know  his  future,  readers  ?  Eu- 
gene will  never  marry.  He  will  turn  more 
and  more  into  a  dandy.  A  green  dandy 
now,  he  will,  with  the  march  of  time, 
grow  a  grey  dandy.  He  will  always 
be  well-dressed,  he  will  go  throu<^li 
life  in  five  or  six  choice  colours.  He 
will  keep  himself  speckless  as  to  mud, 
faultless  as  to  fit,  tasty  as  to  hue,  happy 
in  his  insect  way  as  to  temperament.  He 
will  preserve  a  well-trained  palate ;  he 
will  develop  an  enlightened  and  by  no 
means  excessive  love  for  wine.  Polite, 
caressing  and  caressed,  dancing  ever  to  the 
tune  of  fashion  and  luxury — so  Eugene 
Ruddock  will  live  and  die.     And  let  us  be 
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sure  of  our  ground  before  we  blame  him. 
My  dear  philosophic  and  moral  friends, 
expositors  of  ]\Iatter  and  Spirit,  before  we 
condemn  our  little  dandy,  let  us  know 
something  certainly  about  this  earth  which 
we  and  he  together  tread. 

In  a  world  of  tinsel  and  pasteboard  and 
peacock-plume — a  world  which  vanishes  as 
irrevocably  as  the  tints  on  a  bubble — would 
Eugene  be  so  much  mistaken  ?  Martyrs, 
confessors,  students,  labourers  one  and  all, 
are  you  quite  sure  you  are  the  people  ? 
Suppose,  I  say,  Eugene  is  the  wise  man. 
He  has  fitted  himself  to  his  environment. 
Is  not  that  the  great  lesson  of  modern 
philosophy?  'Tis  a  passing  world,  my 
masters.  Where  are  the  sufferers  and  pil- 
lars of  humanity  who  flourished  in  past 
days  ?  Ask  where  are  the  flames  of  the 
candles  that  were  blown  out  a  century  ago ; 
and  when  you  have  got  an  answer,  come 
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and  tell  it  me.  '  But  Eugene  is  ignoble/ 
argues  Mr.  Moralist.  Dear  Mr.  Moralist, 
who,  may  I  ask,  made  you  a  judge  of  no- 
bility? Or  what  is  your  judgment  worth? 
Good-bye,  Eugene  !  In  a  world  of  paste- 
board and  tinsel  and  peacock-plume,  you 
are  wiser  than  the  whole  bench  of  philoso- 
phers, for  to-morrow  both  dandy  and  philo- 
sopher die. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  SUNSET,   A    GRAVE,   CLASPED  HANDS,   AND    THE 
CLOSE  OF  THE  STORY. 

That  little  bit  of  stino;  was  ojood  for  Mil- 
dred.  The  whole  scene  roused  her  to  a 
more  healthy  state  of  mind.  And  now  a 
few  lines  will  finish  her  history. 

Violet,  shortly  before  her  death,  put  a 
letter  into  Mildred's  hands,  which  she  bade 
her  not  to  open  for  two  months.  This 
letter,  as  Mildred  subsequently  found,  con- 
tained the  following  curious  instruction ; 
Upon  the  anniversary  of  Violet's  death 
Mildred  was  to  visit  her  grave  at  the  pre- 
cise hour  of  sunset,  and  scatter  some  flowers 
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upon  it.  The  request  was  singular,  even 
startling,  from  the  almost  legal  exactness 
with  which  it  was  worded,  but  of  course 
Mildred  resolved  to  obey  it  implicitly.  On 
that  sad  day  she  set  out  alone  for  the 
appointed  place. 

Violet's  dust  was  lying  beside  that  of  her 
parents  in  a  sequestered  village  churchyard 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Middleborough, 
and  nine  or  ten  from  Tickenham.  It  was 
a  lovely  spot,  embosomed  in  a  green  hill- 
side, and  from  it  you  saw  a  wide  expanse 
of  pleasant  landscape.  The  tender  charm 
of  an  autumnal  sunset  was  over  all  the 
land,  and  stillness  and  peace  reigned  from 
sky  to  sky  as  Mildred,  with  slow  steps, 
ascended  the  slope  to  where  the  little 
church  stood  with  its  solemn  charge  of 
dead  sleeping  around.  Lonely  the  girl  felt 
and  dark  amidst  all  the  light  and  beauty 
of  the  scene ;  and  as  at  each  step  she  saw 
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more  aud  more  of  the  glory  of  the  earth 
and  the  sunset  skies,  so  surely  gloom  and 
sadness  settled  upon  her  soul. 

As  she  drew  near  the  grave  she  saw  a 
man  bending  over  it  in  the  attitude  of  a 
mourner.  She  stopped,  and  stood  irreso- 
lute whether  to  advance  or  retreat.  The 
mourner  rose  and  turned  upon  her.  Sholto 
Alexander ! 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
two  was  more  startled  and  confused.  Sur- 
prise and  a  rush  of  memory  sent  the  blood 
to  Mildred's  cheeks,  and  Sholto  reddened 
and  hesitated.  He  soon  recovered  himself 
so  far  as  to  advance  and  greet  her,  and  she 
managed  to  return  his  salutations.  But 
before  she  knew  it  a  question  came  from 
her  lips  :  '  Why  are  you  here  ?' 

The  question  was  too  abrupt  to  allow  of 
evasion  in  the  reply,  had  he  wished  to 
evade  it. 
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'  I  loved  her.' 

Mildred  said  not  a  word. 

'I  loved  her,'  Sholto  went  on,  in  a 
broken  way,  '  for  years  and  years.  When 
I  was  a  boy  and  she  a  little  girl,  I 
loved  her.  I  felt  all  that  time  that  her 
great  wealth  and  my  poverty  would  make 
love  hopeless.  1  thought  my  position  was 
the  gulf  that  would  divide  us.  I  never 
thought  of  ^Az5.'' 

He  looked  down  on  her  2frave  and 
sighed. 

'Did  she  love  you?'  Mildred  asked, 
speaking  in  a  voice  full  of  awe  and  wonder. 

He  shook  his  head. 

*  Before  I  told  her  anything  about  it  she 
was  already  making  ready  for  death.  I 
did  not  know  how  ill  she  was.  I  spoke  to 
her  one  evening  in  the  dusk,  not  seeing  her 
dying  face.  But  she  had  risen  above  all 
earthly  love.    She  had  begun   to  hear  the 
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music  of  heaven,  and  my  words — what  were 
they  in  her  ears  ?' 

There  followed  a  silence,  which  Mildred 
broke. 

'  And  so  you  loved  my  little  Violet !'  she 
said,  in  a  voice  of  sorrowful  interest,  with 
not  the  faintest  note  of  jealousy.  'My 
little  Violet !' 

'  Loved  her  !'  he  repeated  ;  *  her  image 
was  before  me  all  my  life,  and  now  that  she 
has  gone  it  is  before  me  still.' 

Mildred  could  not  keep  back  her  tears. 
All  her  power  of  self-restraint  was  not 
enough,  and  she  wept  freely  and  without 
any  concealment. 

'I  was  very  poor,'  he  went  on,  in  his 
straightforward  way.  '  I  am  rich  now,  at 
least  rich  for  me.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
any  more  money ;  and  here  I  have  been 
forming  resolutions  to  live  for  those  who 
are  in  want,  in  ignorance,  plagued  by  pover- 
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ty  and  by  disease ;  and  somewhere,  some- 
.  how,    I  don't   know  where  yet,  to  try  to 
raise    and    comfort    the    fallen    and     the 
wretched.' 

*  But  why  did  you  come  to-night  ?'  Mil- 
dred asked. 

^ At  her  desire,'  he  replied.  'The  last 
time  we  met  she  gave  me  a  letter,  which 
bade  me  come  here  on  this  day  and  at  this 
hour;  and  that  letter  contained  another, 
which  she  desired  me  to  open  this  evening 
over  her  grave.     The  letter  is  here.' 

He  held  out  a  sealed  envelope. 

*  My  Violet !  my  love  !'  Mildred  exclaim- 
ed, in  tender  curiosity,  '  oh !  what  has  she 
said  ?  It  seems  like  hearing  her  dear  voice 
again.' 

He  broke  the  seal,  and  she,  quite  for- 
getting propriety  in  the  sympathy  which 
had  so  drawn  them  together,  read  the  letter 
line  by  line  as  he,  wondering,  read  it  too. 
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'When  you  read  this,  my  darling  Mil- 
dred will  be  very  near  you.  You  told  me 
of  a  gift  which  had  saved  you  from  ruin, 
which  you  thought  was  mine.  It  was  not 
my  gift;  it  was  not  my  thought;  it  came 
from  my  darling,  darling  Mildred.' 

'  When  did  you  tell  Violet  of  the  gift  ?' 
^Mildred  asked,  breathless  with  wonder. 

'  That  first  night,'  he  answered — '  that 
nicrht  when  I  told  her  all.' 

Side  by  side  these  two  stood,  drawn 
together  by  love  and  fate,  but  so  amazed 
at  what  each  had  read,  and  by  their  own 
situation,  that  for  a  long  time  neither 
moved  or  spoke.  Her  dress  was  touching 
his  arm,  her  hand  held  the  letter  with  his  ; 
both  their  cheeks  were  pale  with  the  same 
agitation,  their  hearts  were  beating  in  time ; 
a  common  sorrow  dimmed  their  eyes. 

But  it  was  he  who  should  break  the 
silence. 

VOL.  III.  X 
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'  Mildred,'  lie  said,  with  all  the  grief  still 
in  his  voice,  and  yet  with  something  of 
reverence  too,  as  he  turned  upon  her,  '  I 
never  suspected  this.  You  did  save  me 
from  sin  and  shame,  and  from  an  early 
grave.  You  saved  my  mother  from  a 
broken  heart.  You  saved  me  to  tell  Violet 
I  loved  her.  You  saved  me  to  kneel  here 
to-night,  where  I  have  asked  God  to  help 
me  to  be  good  and  to  do  good.  You 
saved  me  to  stand  above  the  dust  of  this 
angel-girl,  and  to  feel  that  there  is  an 
eternal  Purity,  an  eternal  Love,  an  eternal 
Home  somewhere.  May  I  take  your  hand  ? 
May  I  tell  you  what  you  have  done  for 
me  ?' 

His  face  was  full  of  honour  and  virtue 
and  the  glory  of  early  manhood,  and  his 
eyes  were  wet  with  tears.  She  returned 
his  gaze  with  another,  which  was  big  with 
unutterable  emotion. 
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'  May  I  take  your  hand  P'  he  whispered 
again. 

For  answer  she  put  it  into  his.  Their 
eyes  met  again  in  deeper  meeting.  Yield- 
ing to  his  scarcely  conscious  drawing,  her 
head  declined  upon  his  breast,  the  other 
hand  sank  at  her  side,  and  the  flowers  she 
held  disengaged  themselves,  and,  as  of  their 
own  will,  fell  down,  and  silently  strewed 
her  sister's  grave. 


THE   END. 
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sonages who  flourished  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers.  It  is  a  ver>'  able  book 
admirably  written,  thoughtful,  and  evidently  entirely  unprejudiced.' — Morning 
Post. 

"This  is  a  masterly  performance,  and  one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  literary  biography  published  for  many  years.  3Ir.  Jeaffreson  writes  not  only 
like  a  student,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his  entire  analysis  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Byron  and  his  wife  is  admirable." — The  World. 

"  Byronic  literature  receives  an  important  accession  in  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  new 
work,  an  ably-written  review  of  the  great  poet's  character  and  life.  It  abounds 
with  facts  and  new  matter  worthy  of  careful  reflection.  The  author  has  had 
access  to  valuable  sources  of  information,  and  he  has  used  his  material  with  great 
skill  and  judgment."'— i)ai7i/  Tdegraph. 

"  Mr.  Jeaffreson  may  claim  to  have  produced  a  work  which  establishes  itself  at 
once  as  standard,  and  which,  for  grace  of  style  and  intrinsic  value  will  retain  a 
permanent  place  in  literature.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  narrative  more  dra- 
matic, more  stirring,  and  at  the  same  time  more  trustworthy,  than  this." — Notes 
and  Queries. 

"The  admirers  of  Byron  will  read  these  volumes  with  interest,  and  may  flatter 
themselves  that  they  have  got  a  version  of  his  history  which  no  future  revelations 
are  likely  to  add  much  to  or  impugn." — Graphic. 


MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW   WOUKS— Continued. 


WITHOUT  GOD:  Negative  Science  and  Natural 

Ethics.    By  Pekct  Greg,  Author  of   "  The  Devil's  Advocate," 
"Across  the  Zodiac,"  &c.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     12s. 
"What  can  ye  give  us  for  a  Faith  so  lost, 
For  love  of  Duty  and  delight  in  Prayer  ? 
How  are  we  wiser  that  our  minds  are  tost 
By  winds  of  knowledge  on  a  sea  of  care  ?" 
Lord  Houghton's  Pahn  Leaves. 

SIBERIAN  PICTURES.   By  Ludwik  Niemojowski. 

Edited,  from  the  Pohsh,  by  Major  Szulczewski.     2  vols.     21s. 

"  This  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  matter.  M.  Niemojowski's  de- 
scription of  Siberian  game  and  the  hunting  of  it  is  clearly  valuable,  and  shows 
that  he  really  has  lived  among  the  people.  His  work  is  not  without  interest  to 
ethnographers,  for  it  deals  with  almost  every  race  that  inhabits  Siberia— Tun- 
guzes  and  Tartars,  Samoyedes  and  Ostiaks,  the  Buriats  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  the 
Gilliacks  of  the  Pacific  coasts." — Saturdau  Review. 

"  Major  Szulczewski  has  done  a  service  by  ti-anslating  from  the  Polish  the  in- 
teresting account  which  Mr.  Niemojowski  has  given  of  the  dreary  land  in  which 
he  spent  so  many  years  of  exile.  The  book  contains  a  number  of  very  interesting 
stories." — Athenaeum. 

"This  book  contains  by  far  the  most  exhaustive  and  reliable  account  which  has 
yet  been  given  in  English  of  Siberia." — British  Quarterly  Revieio. 

"  There  is  an  unwonted  freshness  and  novelty  of  standpoint  in  M.  Niemojowski's 
varied  reminiscences  of  his  long  and  dismal  Sibei'ian  sojourn." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

REMINISCENCES    OF    MILITARY    SERVICE 

WITH  THE  93rd  SUTHERLAND  HIGHLANDERS.  By 
Surgeon-General  Munro,  M.D.,  C.B.,  Formerly  Surgeon  of  the 
Regiment.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"This  is  a  book  of  interesting  recollections  of  active  military  campaigning  life. 
It  is  told  in  a  frank,  simple,  and  unpretentious  manner." — lUustratedLondon  News. 

"This  book  is  not  only  bright  and  lively,  but  thoroughly  good-natured.  What 
makes  these  reminiscences  exceptionally  readable  is  the  amount  of  illustrative 
anecdote  with  which  they  are  interspersed.  The  author  has  a  keen  appreciation 
of  humour,  with  the  knack  of  recalling  appropriate  stories." — Saturday  Review. 

"There  is  much  in  these  interesting  reminiscences  that  will  gratify  while  it 
pains  the  reader.  A  book  like  this,  which  portrays  the  horrors  and  not  merely 
the  showy  side  of  war,  has  distinct  usefulness.  Dr.  Munro  recounts  many  inci- 
dents with  pardonable  pride." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Dr.  Tilunro  served  thirteen  years  with  the  9:3rd,  during  which  time  he  took 
part  in  the  Crimean  war,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the  Sitana  campaign.  He  saw 
much,  recorded  much,  and  noted  much,  and  the  result  is  the  book  before  us.  It  is 
an  interesting  collection  of  reminiscences." — United  Service  Gazette. 

THE    FRIENDSHIPS    OF    MARY    RUSSELL 

MITFORD:    As   Recorded   in   Letters   from   her   Literary 
Correspondents.      Edited    by    the    Rev.    A.    G.    L'Estrange, 
Editor  of  "  The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,"  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 
"These  letters  are  all  written  as  to  one  whom  the  writers  love  and  revere.  Miss 
Barrett  is  one  of  Miss  Mitford's  correspondents,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  inspired 
with  a  sense  of  excellence  in  the  mind  they  are  invoking.     Their  letters  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  they  strike  out  recollections,  opinions,  criticisms,  which 
will  hold  the  reader's  delighted  and  serious  attention." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"In  this  singular  and  probably  unique  book  Miss  Mitford  is  painted,  not  in 
letters  of  her  own  nor  in  letters  written  of  her,  but  in  letters  addressed  to  her; 
and  a  true  idea  is  thus  conveyed  of  her  talent,  her  disposition,  and  of  the  impres- 
Bion  she  made  upon  her  friends.  It  seldom  happens  that  anyone,  however  dis- 
tinguished, receives  such  a  number  of  letters  well  worth  reading  as  were  addressed 
to  Miss  Mitford;  and  the  letters  from  her  correspondents  are  not  only  from  inter- 
esting persons,  but  are  in  themselves  interesting."— i'i.  James's  Gazette. 


MESSRS.    HURST   AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW  \^0?i,KS—Co7itinued. 


COURT  LIFE  BELOW    STAIRS;    or,    Loxdox 

UxVDER  THE  FiRST  Georges,  1714 — 1760.  By  J,  Fitzgerald 
MoLLOT.    Second  Edition.    Vols.  1  and  2.    Crown  Svo.    21s. 

"Mr.  Molloy"s  pages  contain  abundance  of  amusing  anecdote.  He  writes  in  a 
brisk  and  fluent  style." — A*hemeum. 

"Well  written,  full  of  anecdotes,  and  with  its  facts  admirably  grouped,  this  ex- 
cellent work  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  who  desire  to  know  what  man- 
ner of  men  the  first  Electors  of  Hanover  who  came  here  really  were.  Pictures  of 
Court  life  so  drawn  cannot  fail  to  be  very  instructive.  Some  of  the  word  pictures 
are  wonderfully  well  drawn  '" — DaUij  Telegraph. 

"  Mr.  Molloy  produces  some  curious  anecdotes  which  have  not  before  appeared 
in  print,  and  he  is  always  lively.""— Pa??  Mall  Gazette. 

VOLS.  IIL  and  IV.  of  COURT  LIFE  BELOW 

STAIRS;  or,  London  UxVDer  the  Last  Georges.  1760 — 1830. 
By  J.  Fitzgerald  Molloy.     2 Is.     Completing  the  Work. 

"These  volumes  are  far  more  interesting  than  the  best  novel,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  valuable  contribution  to  literature,  presenting  as  they  do  a  series  ot 
clever,  graphic,  and  reliable  pictures  of  the  Court  and  social  life  under  the  last 
Georges." — Sunday  Times. 

"Mr.  Molloys  narrative  is  concise,  and  exhibits  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
men  and  manners  of  the  age.  The  anecdotes  of  the  fanlous  men  of  fashion,  wits, 
fools  or  knaves,  introduced  are   amusing  reading;   and  several  not  generally 

known  concerning  such  men  as  Sheridan  and  Chesterfield  enliven  the  pages." 

Morning  Post. 

WITH  THE  CONNAUGHT  RANGERS  ix  Quar- 

ters,  Camp,  and  on  Leave.  By  General  E.  H.  ^Iaxwell,  C.B., 
Author  of  "  Griffin,  Ahoy  I"'     1  vol.  8vo.    "With  Illustrations.     15s. 

"General  Maxvrell  has,  in  the  course  of  his  military  career,  seen  much  of  the 
world,  taken  part  in  a  considerable  amount  of  fighting,  and  experienced  many 
adventures.    He  writes  in  a  genial  fashion." — Athenfeum. 

"A  warm  welcome  may  be  presaged  for  General  MaxwelFs  new  work.  It  is  an 
eminently  readable  book,  quite  apart  from  the  special  attraction  it  must  possess  for 
all  who  are.  or  who  have  been,  connected  with  the  gallant  S8th."" — Daili/  lelegraph. 

" "When  General  Maxwell  made  his  debut  in  that  capital  book.  'Griffin,  Ahoy!" 
we  expressed  a  hope  that  we  should  soon  meet  him  again.  This  expectation  is 
now  fulfilled,  and  again  we  have  to  congratulate  the  author  on  a  distinct  success. 
Scarcely  a  page  in  his  volume  but  has  its  little  anecdote,  and  these  stories  have  a 
real  touch  of  humour  in  them."' — Globe, 

GRIFFIN,  AHOY !   A  Yacht  Cruise  to  the  Levant, 

and  Wanderings  in  Egypt,  Stria,  The  Holt  Land,  Greece,  anu 
Italy  in  1881.     By  General  E    H.  Majswell,  C!b.     One  vol. 
demy  8vo.     With  Illustrations,     los. 
"  The  cruise  of  the  Griffin  affords  bright  and  amusing  reading  from  its  beginning 
to  its  end.    General  Maxwell  writes  in  a  frank  and  easy  style — Morning  Post. 

PRINCE     CHARLES     AND     THE     SPANISH 

Marrlvge:    a  Chapter  of  English  History,  1617  to  1623;  from 
UnpubUshed  Documents  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  Venice,  and 
Brussels.     By  Samuel  Ra"^son  Gardiner.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
"  For  the  first  time  in  our  literature  the  real  history  of  the  Spanish  match,  and 
what  took  place  when  Charles  and  Buckingham  were  at  ^ladrid,  is  here  revealed. 
Mr.  Gardiner  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject  an  amount  of  historical  read- 
ing and  consultation  of  authorities  which  we  believe  to  be  almost  without  a 
parallel" — Notes  and  Queries. 


MESSRS.  HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WOUKS— Continued, 


LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    DIARIES   AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    His  Wife. 

2  vols,  large  post  8vo.  With  Portrait.  24:S. 
"This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  tho  '  Music  of  the 
Future,'  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Eubenstein,  Dr.  von  Biilow, 
Litolff,  &c.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a  liberal  spirit.  He  re- 
cognizes cheerfully  the  talents  of  our  native  artists:  Sir  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Mac- 
farren,  Madame  Goddard,  Mr.  J.  Barnett,  Mr.  HuUah,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The 
volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes." — Athenaium. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   in   Private  Life  (1787- 

1874).     By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.     Translated  by  Mrs. 

Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"Madame  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.    Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  suhiecV'—Satui'day  Review. 

MY  OLD  PLAYGROUND  REVISITED  ;  A  Tour 

IN  Italy  in  the  Spring  of  1881.  By  Benjamin  E.  Kennedy. 
Second  Edition,  loitli  Appendix.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  With  Illustra- 
tions, by  the  Author.     6s. 

"  It  is  no  small  merit  of  Mr.  Kennedy  that  he  has  rendered  an  account  of  a 
journey  over  such  familiar  ground  as  that  lying  between  London  and  Naples  re- 
markably readable.  These  pages  are  full  of  really  useful  information,  and  travel- 
lers 'going  South'  cannot  do  better  than  take  Mr.  Kennedy's  experiences  as 
their  rule  of  conduct." — Morning  Post. 

" '  My  Old  Playground  Kevisited '  will  repay  perusal.  It  is  written  with  the 
ease  that  comes  of  long  experience."— G^raiJ/wc, 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

those  in  sorrow.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 
Fourth  Edition.      1  vol.  small  4to.     5s. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Ilare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissivenesa 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice ;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  And  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life. "—.BnfjsA 
Quarterly  Review. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING.   By  Author  of  ''  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman."     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     10s.  Gd. 
"We  recommend  'Plain  Speaking'  to  all  who  like  amusing,  wholesome,  and 
instructive  reading.    The  contents  of  Mrs.  Craik's  volume  are  of  the  most  multi- 
farious kind,  but  all  the  papers  are  good  and  readable,  and  one  at  least  of  them 
of  real  importance."— ^Sf.  James's  Gazette. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.    Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 

"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any 
we  have  yet  met  with,"— i>ai7y  News. 


HURST  AND   BLACKETT'S 


THE    BRANDRETHS. 
By  the  Eiglit  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P., 

Author  of  "  Strictly  Tied  Up." 

"In  'The  Brandreths '  vre  have  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  clever  novel  of 

Strictly  Tied  Up,"  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  his 

maiien  effort     Mr.  Hope  writes  of  political  life  and  the  vicissitudes  of  parties 

with  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  veteran  politician.    The  novel  is  one 

which  will  repay  careful  reading." — Times. 

"  'The  Brandreths '  has  all  the  charm  of  its  predecessor.  The  great  attraction 
of  the  novel  is  the  easy,  conversational,  knowledgeable  tone  of  it ;  the  sketching 
from  the  life,  and  yet  not  so  close  to  the  life  as  to  be  malicious,  men.  women, 
periods,  and  events,  to  all  of  which  intelligent  readers  can  fit  a  name.  The  poli- 
tical and  social  sketches  will  naturally  excite  the  chief  interest  among  readers 
who  will  be  attracted  by  the  author's  name  and  experience."— -Si^ecfafor. 


SOPHY: 

OR   THE  ADVEXTURES  OF  A   SAVAGE. 

By  Violet  Fane, 

Author  of  "Denzil  Place,"'  &c. 

"  '  Sophy'  is  the  clever  and  original  work  of  a  clever  woman.  Its  merits  are  of 
A  strikingly  unusual  kind.  It  is  charged  throughout  with  the  strongest  human 
interest.    It  is,  in  a  word,  a  novel  that  will  make  its  mark." — World. 

"A  clever,  amusing,  and  interesting  story,  well  worth  reading." — Post. 

"  This  novel  is  as  amusing,  piquant,  droll,  and  suggestive  as  it  can  be.  It  over- 
flows with  humour,  nor  are  there  wanting  touches  of  genuine  feeling.  To  consider- 
able imaginative  power,  the  writer  joins  keen  observation.'" — Dailii  Xeics. 

'• '  Sophy'  throughout  displays  accurate  knowledge  of  widely  differing  forms  of 
character,  and  remarkable  breadth  of  view.  It  is  one  of  the  few  current  novels 
that  may  not  impossibly  stand  the  test  of  time." — Graphic. 


MY    LOED    AND    MY    LADY. 

By  Mrs.  Forrester, 

Author  of  *'Yiva,"  "]\Iignon,"  &c. 

"  This  novel  will  take  a  high  place  among  the  successes  of  the  season.  It  is  as 
fresh  a  novel  as  it  is  interesting,  as  attractive  as  it  is  realistically  true,  as  full  of 
novelty  of  presentment  as  it  is  of  close  study  and  observation  of  life." — World. 

"A  love  story  of  considerable  interest.  The  novel  is  full  of  surprises,  and  will 
serve  to  while  away  a  leisure  hour  most  agreeably." — Dailii  Telegraph. 

"  A  very  capital  novel  The  great  charm  about  it  is  that  Mrs.  Forrester  is  quite 
at  home  in  the  society  which  she  describes.    It  is  a  book  to  Tea.d.''— Standard. 

"Mrs.  Forrester's  style  is  so  fresh  and  graphic  that  the  reader  is  kept  under  its 
spell  from  first  to  last.'' — Fast. 


HIS    LITTLE    MOTHER:    and  Other  Tales. 
By  the  Author  of   "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 

"  This  is  an  interesting  book,  written  in  a  pleasant  manner,  and  full  of  shrewd 
observation  and  kindly  feeling.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  interest,  and 
that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten."' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"  The  Author  of  '  John  Halifax '  alsvays  writes  with  grace  and  feeling,  and 
never  more  so  than  in  the  present  volume." — Morning  Post. 

" '  His  Little  Mother '  is  one  of  those  pathetic  stories  which  the  author  tells 
better  than  anybody  else.'" — John  Bull. 

"  This  book  is  written  with  all  Mrs.  Craik's  grace  of  style,  the  chief  charm  of 
which,  after  aU,  is  its  simplicity."' — Glasgow  Herald. 


Published  annually,  in   One   Vol,  royal  8vo,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6cf. 

LODGERS    PEERAGE 

AO   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  riFTY-SECOND  EDITION  TOR  1883  IS  NOW  EEADT. 


Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  moat 
complete,  as  -well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty^  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  .THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  KoU  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

A  Iphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

i^  Iphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscoxmts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"  This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de  - 
ceased  members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  ia 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  s,\xhiect."— Spectator. 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject." — Standard, 
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I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blacketfs  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'  Nature  and  Human  Nature  '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous  pro- 
ductions, and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  ti3  obtain  in  its 
present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recommenda- 
tions of  a  clear,  bold  type  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of  being  well 
illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Morning  Post. 


II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.    It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 

"  This  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  XQ\x<i'hmg."—Athenxuin. 


IIL— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

"Mr.  Warburton  has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  title-page.  The  'Realities  of  Eastern 
Travel '  are  described  with  a  vividness  which  invests  them  with  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est;  while  the  'Romantic'  adventures  which  the  enterprising  tourist  met  with  in  his 
course  are  narrated  with  a  spirit  which  shows  how  much  he  enjoyed  these  reliefs  from 
the  ennui  of  every-day  life.'' — Glohe. 


lY.— NATHALIE. 

BY  JULIA  KAVAXAGH. 


"'Nathalie' is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant  "We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  we  to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  '  NathaUe  '  high  among 
books  of  its  class."— 4^7jen«Mm. 


v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  H-M.IFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  thoughts  are  good  and  humane.  They  are  thoughts  we  would  wish  women  to 
think :  they  are  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  treatises  upon  the  women  and  daugh- 
ters of  England,  which  were  fashionable  some  years  ago,  and  these  thoughts  mark  the 
progress  of  opinion,  and  indicate  a  higher  tone  of  character,  and  a  juster  estimate  of 
woman's  position,  "—^^/lewawm. 

"This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit " — Morning  Pest. 
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VI.—ADAM  GEAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  'Adam  Graeme '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  wiih  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Morning 
Post. 


VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND 
MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made,  and 
will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  novels.  The  remarkable  originality  of 
its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  manners,  still  con- 
tinue tlie  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to  say  enough,  though  we 
must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  the  Publishers'  Cheap  Standard 
Librar3%  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever 
have  been  written." — Messenger. 


VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Kome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Eoman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality 
and  geniality  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibiUty  represented  in  Papal  domination." 
— Athemeum. 


IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

Bt  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  Craik.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is 
fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect.  The 
reader,  having  read  the  book  thi'ough  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  per- 
suasion) to  return  and  read  again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure 
than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole  book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  deli- 
cacy; and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  written  in  good  careful  English." — 
Athenceum. 

"' A  Life  for  a  Life  '  is  a  book  of  a  high  class.  The  characters  are  depicted  with  a 
masterly  hand ;  the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth ;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned;  moreover,  the  work  has  an  object — a  clearly 
defined  moral— most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn,  and  through  all  there  is  that 
strong,  reflective  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart  and  human  mind  to  the 
very  core."— Morning  Post. 


X.— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  book  which  has  afforded  us  no  slight  gratification." — Athenxtmi. 

"From  the  mixture  of  description,  anecdote,  biography,  and  criticism,  this  book  is  very 
pleasant  reading." — Spectator. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 
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XL— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '•  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES." 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  iu  the  treatment  both  of 
sentiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  found." — Athenaeum. 


XIL— THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  sketches  of  colonial  life,  and  readers  could  not  have  a 
safer  guide  than  the  talented  author  of  this  work,  who,  by  a  residence  of  half  a  century, 
has  practically  grasped  the  habits,  manners,  and  social  conditions  of  the  colonists  he  de- 
scribes. All  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  life  in  a  new 
country,  unlike  England  in  some  respects,  yet  like  it  in  many,  should  read  this  hook." — 
John  Bull. 


XIIL— DARIEN;   OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTOX. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross"  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.     It  will  please  its  thousands.'" — Globe. 

"  Eliot  Warbarton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  mterwo\en."— Illustrated  Sews. 


XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 

OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 
"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  yon  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact 
— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  Action."— Standard. 


XY.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHAXT. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Xorlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  flags." — Sundaij  Times. 

'"The  Laird  of  Xorlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modem  novels." — Observer. 


XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTOX. 

"Mrs.  Gretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexag- 
gerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — The  limes. 

•'  Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject  The  work 
is  engaging,  because  real'" — Athenaeum. 
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XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" 'Nothing  New' displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.     There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  fiction.''— Morning  Post. 


XVIII.— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBEET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVARRE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Misa 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive." — Morning  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax'  and 
'The  Caxtons.'  " — Standard. 
"The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  refined  and  good." — Athenseum. 
"This  is  in  every  sense  a  charming  novel." — Messenger. 

XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM ;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"This  attractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  readers 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
Bawn." — Illustrated  News. 


XXI.— ADELE. 

BY   JULIA    KAVANAGH. 

"'Adfele'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  stcry, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  burns  brightly 
to  llie  close." — Athenceum. 

'• '  Adele '  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
—John  Bull. 

"'Adele'  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  s  a  very  clever 
novsl." — Daily  News. 


XXIL— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  'Studies'  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  of  ten  earnest,  always  full  o.  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful." — Morning  Post. 

"These  '  Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author." — Saturday  Review. 
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XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBIN  SOX. 

"  VTe  commend  '  Grandmother's  Honey '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenceum. 


XXIY.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESOX. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and 
the  circulating  library.'— Zance^ 

"  This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Zlv.  Jeaffre- 
son  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,^gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book.'' — Athenceum. 


XXY.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBIXSOX. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  well  worth  the 
study." — Athenceum. 
"A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  power." — Standard. 


XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   '•  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAX." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenceum, 

•'A  charming  tale,  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

"All  lovers  of  a  good  novel  will  hail  with  delight  another  of  ilrs.  Craik's  charming 
stories."— /o/in  BuU. 


XXVn.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HOX.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story. 
It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 

"This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches.''— Z)aj7y  Xeas. 


XXVni.— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Authorised  Copyright  English  Translation. 

"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole  ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genma."'—Quarte)-ly  Review. 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interes  as 
'Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  eery 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  so  we  intend  iV—The  Times. 
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XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."— T'tm*?^. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 


XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  .TANITA'S  CROSS." 

"This  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.     The  whole  book  is  worth  resi.^mg."'—Athena'um. 

"  '  St.  Olave's  '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  Action.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
lias  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded."— J/ormng'  Post. 


XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.     These 
'Traits '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour."— /"osf. 


XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  owa" — Times. 


XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAG  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  \&st."—Athenceum. 

"A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feei 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie."— PaZZ  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  'Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works."— ^i/j^woewvu. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  '  Agues  '  is 
a  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Morning  Post. 


XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   *'  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
■better  for  the  efforV— Spectator. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.     It  is  a  noble  hoo\<.."— Morning  Post. 

"  '  A  Noble  Life '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest" 
—Daily  News. 


XXXVII— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well.'' — Times. 
"We  recommend  everyone  who  feels  any  interest  in   human  nature  to  read  Mr 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book." — Saturday  Review. 
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XXXVni.— ROBERT  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"'Robert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." —JL^^n/cu/n. 


XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLE:\L\y." 

'"The  "Woman's  Kingdom' sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Alhenceum. 

" '  The  "Woman's  Kingdom '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  are 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax." — Morning  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASEXT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel    The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole  work 
sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 


XLI.— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  :^L\C  DONALD,   LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers. " — Times. 


XLIL— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

""We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

'"A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  author's  works.' — Daily  Telegraph. 


XLIII.— HANNAH. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 

•'  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
Kuccessful  novelist.'' — Daily  Neus. 


XLIY.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  Tea.±"— Standard. 
"  'The  Americans  at  Home"  will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton's- 
previous  works. " — Morning  Post. 

XLY.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLE:MAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  the  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  emphatically  than  of  that  which  opens  the 
series,  '  The  Unkind  "Word."  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  imaginative  power  displayed  ii> 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-story  is  sketched  out" — The  Echo. 
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XLVI.— A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

'"A  Kose  in  June'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  wliich  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
■with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  " — Times. 

"In  'A  Rose  in  June'  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  at  her  very  best  again.  The  book  is  full  of 
character,  drawn  with  the  most  delicate  of  touches." — Athenceum, 


XLVIL— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYNTER. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book.  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
unaffected  style;  she  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character,  while  the  descriptions  of 
scenery  convey  a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader." — Times. 

"  This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures,  Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.  It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  \i.\ndi..'" —Saturday  Review. 


XLVIII.— PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  goes  on  growing 
to  the  end.    Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn."— yimes. 

"  This  last  '  Chronicle  of  Carlingford '  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn." — Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OE  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE, 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  liistoi"y  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 

"  This  book  is  well  written,  and  of  thrilling  interest." — Academy. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.    There  is  not  a  character  which  la  not 
MQ\ik.Q:'—AthencBum. 


LI.— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   *'  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

'  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English." — Ttia  Times. 

'  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athenceum. 

'This  story  is  charmingly  told." — The  Queen. 


LII.— LORD  BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-clasa 
novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general  '  verve '  in  the  book." — Athenaeum. 

" '  Lord  Brackenbury '  is  pleasant  reading  f  romibegiuning  to  end."— Academy. 
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SAM'S   SWEETHEART.      By  Helex    ]Mathers, 

Author  of  "  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye,"  "  Cheriy  Ripe  I"  "  Land  o'  the 

Leal,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 
"A  new  novel  by  Miss  Mathers  is  a  great  treat" — AthencEum, 
" '  Sam's  Sweetljeart '  is  clever  and  amusing.    It  is  superior  to  its  predecessors 
from  the  same  pen  :  the  p'ot  is  closer,  and  better  constructed." — Graphic. 

IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS.     By  Mrs. 

Oliphaxt,  Author  of  "  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland,"  "  Agnes,"'  &c. 

Second  Edition.  3  vols. 
"  In  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her 
story  is  a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only 
for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the 
admirable  Mrs,  Margaret  Maitland.  The  reader  is  carried  along  very  pleasantly 
in  following  the  simple  fortunes  of  a  prettv  country  girl  and  her  lover." — Times. 

A  MAID  CALLED   BARBARA.     By  Catharine 

Childar,  Author  of   "  The  Future  Marquis,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"This  story  is  stronger  and  more  romantic  than  the  author's  previous  works. 
She  has  drawn  some  good  characters,  and  there  is  not  a  little  pathos  in  the  lives 
of  the  hero  and  heroine." — Athent:eum. 

"  A  bright,  pleasant,  and  readable  novel  The  characters  are  lifelike  and  the 
scenes  are  well  developed." — John  Bull. 

MONGRELS.    By  T.  Wiltox.    3  vols. 

"  A  very  clever  novel    It  shows  much  nlent.''— Post. 

"A  bright  and  diverting  story,  full  of  effective  scenes  and  descriptions.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  cleverness  in  it.  The  author's  narrative  is  entertaining:  it  is 
told  with  point  and  spirit." — Athencpum. 

WHAT  HAST  THOU  DOXE  ?    By  J.  Fitzgerald 

MoLLOT,  Author  of  '•  Court  Life  Belovr  Stairs,"  &c     3  vols. 

"This  clever  story  is  much  above  the  average.  The  descriptions  of  Irish  life 
are  especially  good.' '— .S^  James's  Gazette. 

"A  bright,  pleasant,  and  interesting  novel  It  contains  scenes  in  Bohemia, 
scenes  in  high  life  in  London,  and  scenes  in  Ireland." — Countv  Gentleman. 

WOODROFFE.     By  Mrs.   Randolph,    Author  of 

''  Gentianella,"  "  Wild  Hyacinth,"  &c.  3  vols. 
"Mrs.  Kandolphs  ' "^oodroffe '  is  a  clever  description  of  a  cotmtry  house  in- 
habited by  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  and  so  far  sustains  her  reputation  for  easy 
and  truthful  writing.  Constance  Woodroffe  and  her  sister  are  good  specimens  of 
English  girls,  with  stLfflcient  difference  of  character  to  give  them  reality.'' — 
Athenmum. 

MISS   CHEYNE  OF  ESSILMONT.     By  James 

Grant,  Author  of  "  Romance  of  War,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  A  wholesome  and  entertaining  romance  of  modem  life.    The  plot  is  well- 
constructed  and  exceedingly  dramatic,  and  the  characters  are  sketched  with  that 
care  and  ability  for  which  Mr.  Grant  is  justly  celebrated."— vV^rnin^  Post. 

SANGUELAC.    By  Percy  Greg,  Author  of  ''  Ivy  : 

Cousin  and  Bride,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  most  enjoyable  book  to  read.    In  many  respects  it  wiU  be  accounted  Mr. 
Greg's  best  novel    On  one  side  it  is  a  story  with  a  stirring  plot  and  several  very 
interesting  and  admirably  drawn  characters;  on  another  it  is  a  novel  wiih  a 
purpose."' — Spectator. 

FETTERED  YET  FREE.    By  Alice  Kixg,  Author 

of  "  Queen  of  Herself,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  Miss  King's  new  novel  is  brightly  written." — Athenceum. 

"  A  very  readable  story.  Hope  Millwood,  the  heroine,  is  a  charming  type  of 
womanhood."— J/or/iiny  Post. 
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JUNE.    By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author   of    *'Viva," 

"  jNIignon,"  "  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,"  &c.    Second  Edition.    3  vols. 

"This  story  is  likely  to  meet  with  approval.  It  is  not  without  interesting 
features.'" — Morninr/  Post. 

"This  novel  is  not  only  very  interesting  reading,  but  shows  rare  and  subtle 
power.    It  is  healthy  in  the  highest  AegTee:'— Dublin  Mail. 

PEARLA.      By  Miss  Betham-Edwards,  Author  of 

"  Kitty,"  "  Bridget,"  &c.     3  vols. 

IN  THE  WEST  COUNTRIE.    By  the  Author  of 

"  QuEENiE,"  "  Miss  Daisy  Dimity,"  &c.     3  vols. 

GOLDEN   GIRLS.     By  Alan  Muir,   Author    of 

"  Children's  Children,"  &c.     3  vols.     (In  October.) 

ADRIAN  BRIGHT.    By  Mrs.  Caddy,   Author  of 

"  Artist  and  Amateur,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  novel  will  be  read  with  avidity  and  keen  pleasure  by  all  epicures  in  fic- 
tion, who  know  how  to  enjoy  what  is  good." — Standard. 

"Those  who  are  fond  of  the  quiet  domestic  stories  of  modern  life  cannot  do 
better  than  read  '  Adrian  Bright.'     It  is  wholesome  and  readable." — John  Bull. 

"  There  is  much  to  interest  and  amuse  in  this  life-like  picture  of  the  home  of 
Adrian  Bright.    The  story  increases  in  interest  as  it  proceeds." — Morning  Post. 

SQUIRE  LISLE'S  BEQUEST.    By  Anne  Beale, 

Author  of  "  Fay  Arlington,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"This  hovel  can  be  recommended  to  those  who  are  satisfied  with  an  unaffected 
story  gracefully  told.  It  is  healthy  and  high-toned  throughout.  The  plot  is  well- 
imagined  and  neatly  put  together." — Morning  Post. 

"This  story  is  pure  and  healthy  in  tone  and  agreeably  written.  The  studies  of 
character  are  excellent ;  the  hero  and  heroine  are  admirably  drawn."— Jlcademy. 

RED  RIDING-HOOD.     By  Fanny  E.   Millett 

NoTLEY,  Author  of  "  Olive  Varcoe,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  story  is  well  written,  as  well  as  conceived  with  something  more  than  the 
ordinary  success." — Athma'um. 

"The  best  novel  Mrs.  Notley  has  written  since  '  Olive  Varcoe.'  It  is  a  most 
exciting  story." — John  Bull. 

A  FALLEN  FOE.    By  Katharine  King,  Author  of 

"  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  '  A  Fallen  Foe '  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  the  writer  s  former  novels.  The 
tone  is  refined  and  the  principal  characters  carefully  drawn." — Morning  Post. 

"This  readable  story  is  told  with  praiseworthy  directness.  The  characters  are 
fairly  drawn,  and  there  are  some  good  scenes  in  the  book." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

FARMER  JOHN.    By  George  Holmes.    3  vols. 

"  The  author  of  'Farmer  John '  knows  the  west-country  people  well,  and  writes 
their  dialect  with  a  care  and  uniformity  which  are  really  admirable." ' — Athemeum. 

THE   SENIOR  SONGMAN.     By  the  Author  of 

"  St.  Olave's,"  "  Janita's  Cross,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  well- written  story  deserves  the  popularity  assured  to  anything  written 
by  the  author  of  '  St.  Olave's.'    There  is  not  a  page  in  the  whole  novel  which  fails 
to  command  attention  or  to  repay  if—Daily  Telegraph. 

HER  SAILOR  LOVE.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author 

of  "  Patty,"  "  Diane,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  is  a  good  business-like  novel  of  the  homely  sort.    There  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  story  to  awaken  interest,  and  not  a  little  to  afford  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment."— Illustrated  London  News. 
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